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POPPERS ETT? WAT? 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


AUTHOR OF PORTRAIT SERIES, NO. 266 
“CHARLES DICKENS" The BOCK NEWS MONTHLY 
“HERETICS" NOVEMBER, 1908 
“THE NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL" 


“THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY" 








JUST PUBLISHED 
JOHN FOX, JR’S 


Great New Novel 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


In this tremendous story of love and fighting in the Kentucky 
mountains, John Fox has written an even more powerful and One 
beautiful novel than “‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.”’ 
** June ’’ is an inimitable creation, and the story of her life and love 
and of the struggle that surrounded her is absorbing and thrilling. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 
PETE « A novel of which he 
9 is not the hero 
Illustrated. $1.50 
**Nothing so bright, cheerful and opti- 
mistic has hitherto emanated from the author’s 
n. It crowns the career of Mr. Smith as a 
novelist.”—Phila. Press. 
** Peter is one of those high-souled gentle- 
men who make life better worth living.” 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 


EDITH WHARTON’S 


The Hermit and 
the Wild Woman 


$1.50 


The latest and the very best short stories 
by one who is admittedly the greatest of our 
short story writers. 


KENNETH GRAHAME’S 


The Wind in the 
Willows 


$1.50 
A most original and charming story by 
the author of ‘‘ In the Golden Age.”’ 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


Halfway House 


**Substance and style are perfectly 
blended. The book isa singularly satisfactory 
performance.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 


Ist Edition 


Hundred 
Thousand 
Copies 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S 


Kincaid’s Battery 
Illustrated. $1.50 


A thrilling story of life and love in New 
Orleans just before and during the Civil War. 
There are dramatic scenes of battle and adven- 
ture and the capture of the city by Farragut’s 
ironclads. 


W. W. JACOBS’ 


SALTHAVEN 


Illustrated. $1.50 


A jolly, rollicking story, told in Mr. 
Jacobs’ inimitable style and vim. Bassett, 
an office boy, Mr. rtley and sailors and 
night watchmen, carry the story through in 
a rush and roar of laughter. 


RENE BAZIN’S 


THE COMING 
HARVEST 


$1.25 


A tremendous story of life in the country 
in France today. 


JAMES B. CONNOLLY’S 


An Olympic Victor 
Illustrated. $1.25 


**The story is ut. and spirited and 
written admirably.”’—N. Y. Mail. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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READY OCTOBER 28 


THE-RED CITY 


The “Red City 
A New Historical Novel of Philadelphia 
in the time of Prefident Wa/hington 
by Dr-S Weir Mitchell 


Oia of Hugh Wynpe 
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Dr. Mitchell’s novel ‘‘ Hugh Wynne"’ has taken its place as ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT 
HISTORICAL NOVELS. Hamilton W. Mabie, in ‘‘ The Ladies Home Journal”’ for October, 1908, 


replying to a request to give a list of ten or twelve novels of recent years ‘‘ of sterling value,’’ heads 
the list with ‘“‘ Hugh Wynne.”’ 


**Hugh Wynne"’ was the story of the American Revolution. 
** The Red City’’ is a novel of the second administration of President Washington, the scene 
laid in Philadelphia, beginning in 1792, and its characters include Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 


and other public men. There is a charming love story in it, and several of the characters who appear 
in “‘ Hugh Wynne”’ are also in ‘‘ The Red City."’ 


The Beautiful Illustrations by Keller are a Feature of the Book 
Handsome Cloth Binding, 430 Pages. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SEO Me Clures fall Books 


Books of Vital and Lasting Interest 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz 


VOLUME THREE READY SHORTLY 


The third volume completes this magnificent biography and 

brings Mr. Schurz’s life down to its close. General Schurz 
died while this volume was being written, leaving, however, behind 
him a great number of notes intended to assist him in its completion. 
The delicate task of concluding the work from the middle of Grant’s administra- 
tion has been successfully undertaken by the historian, Francis Bancroft, who enjoyed 
Mr. Schurz’s confidence and to whose thoroughly competent hands the voluminous 
material was intrusted by Mr. Schurz’s son. 

This third volume, therefore, completes one of the most remarkable and most 

noble lives lived upon American soil. 
Fully illustrated. Price of vol. 3, net, $3; postpaid, $3.25. Price of the set, 3 vols., net, $9; postpaid,$9.70 


Ellen Terry’s 
“The Story of My Life” 


The long expected volume of Ellen Terry’s Reminiscences will be published in November, and its 
advent will be one of the noteworthy events of the season. The story of Ellen Terry’s career is 

the story of what has been accomplished in theatrical art in the last fifty years; it is also the record of 
a distinguished life, of illustrious associations, and of the manners and society of a prolific artistic period. 
The importance of the memoirs as a literary accomplishment of exceptional brilliance and distinction, 

as an artistic chronicle of broad scope, and as a singularly charming personal revelation is unequalled by 


anything in recent biography. 
Ready in November. 


A Woman’s Way 
Through Unknown Labrador 


By Mrs. LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


The story of a great achievement, After the 

untimely death of her husband, Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., in the wilds of Labrador, Mrs. 
Hubbard, with a party of four men, essayed to 
complete his task of exploration. This account 
of the journey which she and her companions made 
through 576 miles of bleak Labrador country, 
makes a book of marvellous fascination. The 
greater part of Mr, Hubbard’s diary is included in 
this volume, 


With 50 illustrations from photographs and maps. 
Postpaid, $1.67; net $1 50 " 


The Boyhood of Lincoln 
By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


Not since the publication of Miss Tarbell’s 

*¢ He Knew Lincoln ’’ has there appeared 
in print a document concerning the great President 
so worthy of preservation as this touching and 
beautiful record of Lincoln’s boyhood days told in 
the quaint language of his cousin, Dennis Hanks, 
who was interviewed shortly before his death. 
Every Lincoln admirer will possess himself of it. 

With illustrations. Postpaid, 55c; net, 50c. 


Superbly illustrated from photographs and original paintings and drawings. Net, $3.50 


The Higher Life in Art 
By JOHN LA FARGE 


An estimation of the lives and works of the 

Barbizon artists by our greatest living artist 
and the active contemporary of the Barbizon 
school of painting, John La Farge. This sump- 
tuous work, consisting of six extended lectures 
which were delivered at the University of Chicago, 
is the most impressive contribution to art litera- 
ture since Mr. La Farge’s ‘*Great Masters.”* 


With 64 illustrations from famous paintis 
Postpaid, $2.72; net, $250 aati 


The Death of Lincoln 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


A great contribution has here been made to 
American history, as there is no longer ac- 
count than 800 words of Lincoln’s death and the 
circumstances leading up to it. By piecing to- 
gether the accounts of eye-witnesses of the assas- 
sination, and by interviewing survivors, Miss 
Laughlin has been able to make a connected story 
from the inception of the idea down to the dra- 
matic trial of the conspirators, Invaluable in it- 
self is the diary kept by Booth while a fugitive. 
With illustrations. Postpaid, $1.65; net, $1.50 


EN) THE McCLURE COMPANY © 44 East 23d Street, New York [4 
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TWO BOOK SENSATIONS 


EVERY CHILD WILL 
WANT THE ONLY 


NEW 
BAUM 
BOOK 


















How the 
Idle Rich 
live — play — 
spend their time 
and money is told 
in graphic style by 
one who knows in the 
tremendously fascinat- 
ing new novel 
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The 
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the printing of 






1 Six Editions 


a total of 


100,000 Copies 


BUY IT TO-DAY. $1.50 
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The New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare 
Richard the Third 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 
Following close upon the publication of Horace Howard Fur- 
ness’ recent volume of the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
“Anthony and Cleopatra,”’ comes the announcement of another 
volume of this edition. It is ‘‘The Tragedy of Richard the Third,” 
edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., and brings the total 
number of volumes to sixteen. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top uncut edges. $4.00 net; 
three-quarter levant, $5.00 net. 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


By E. R. and J. Pennell 


This is the life authorized and 
planned by Whistler himself, 
and it is based on material 
furnished by the artist himself 
and his family. 


The Struggle for 
American Independence 


By Sydney George Fisher 

“His volumes cannot be over- 
looked by any who wish to be 
well informed upon the origins 
and fundamentals of our 
nation, or the future of Eng- 
land’s colonial relations.’’ — 
New York Times Saturday 
Review. 

Two volumes. Illustrated. 
Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$4.00 met, per set. 


Two volumes with over 120 
plates in half-tone and photo- 
gravure, Crown quarto. Cloth, 
$10.00 net, per set. 


FICTION 


The Tether 


By EZRA S. BRUDNO, author of “‘ 7he Fugitive” 

A modern novel of virile realism, skilful delineation of character 
—and more, for a powerful and absorbing romance, throbbing 
with the fire and passion of a young poet of Jewish extraction, 
runs through the story with cc mpelling interest. 


s2mo,. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Sunny Side 
of the Hill 
By Rosa N. Carey 


A simple, refreshing story, 
with an English setting of blue 


The Adventures of 
Louis Blake 


By Louis Becke 
A new long novel of adven- 
turous romance, by this famous 
author of tales dealing with | skies, and village country life, 
the South Seas and their fasci- | for young women and girls. 
nating islands. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Princess Dehra 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of “‘ The Colonel of the Red Huzzars”’ 
The romance that has captivated the entire country. 


Third large edition now ready, Colored illustrations by 
Clarence F. Underwood, 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


JUVENILE 


Daniel Boone: Backwoodsman 


By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
A stirring story ofthe life of Daniel Boone, the sturdy pioneer, 
told in a manner which will fascinate all boys who love adventure, 
and yet it “ keeps true”’ to historical facts. 
Frontispiece in color and three illustrations. 
samo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Princess and Curdie Hans Andersen’s 


By George Macdonald 
A special holiday edition of 
this juvenile classic, uniform 
With “The Princess and the 
Goblin.” Twelve full-page 
illustrations in color, decorated 
chapter-headings and lining- 
papers. 
Octave. Cloth, $7.50. 


Fairy Tales 


The charm of this large and 
well-printed edition is enhanced 
with 180 drawings in pen and 
ink, and frontispiece, title-page 
and cover lithographed in 
colors. Uniform with Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. 


Octavo. Cloth, $1.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


NEW BOOKS 


GIFT VOLUMES 


My Lady of the Fog 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A book from the author of 
“Kitty of the Roses,” ‘An Orchard 
Princess,” ‘A Maid in Arcady,” 
and “Holly,” charming stories 
all, is coming to bea Christmas 
institution. In this latest love 
story, the scene is set on the rock- 
bound coast of New England. 

The story is told easily and 
gracefully, and the characters 
are real, live, modern young 
people, not abnormal types. 


Lavishly illustrated in full colors 
and tints by Underwood 


Decorated cloth, with medallion, 
$2.00. /n a box, 


An English 
Honeymoon 


By Anne H. Wharton 


In this little volume Miss 
Wharton takes two of the char- 
acters from “Italian Days and 
Ways’’ upon a wedding journey 
through England. The chapters, 
in the form of letters from 
Zelphine to Margaret, include 
interesting sojourns in Canter- 
bury, Glastonbury, Warwick, the 
Lake District, and in less fre- 
quented English nooks and 
corners. 


Sixteen illustrations. Deco- 
rated cloth, $1.50 net. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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OOGGG)|_ 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |\GOGG’O 
PLEASING BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
ByCces «©6=C QI Man Coyote 


Kern Bayliss. Indian life with its charm and mystery is reflected in 


this group of legends first told by the Indians themselves. 
Illustrated in ” ; ; 

si ” Man Coyote,” the hero, reminds us somewhat in 

cosy his pranks of Brer Rabbit of the South, but his deeds far 

E. W. Blaisdell. antedate the latter’s. In Indian mythology he is a won- 

a derful character, half god, half animal, who is perpetu- 

s ally confusing his identities and thus becoming involved 

in many foolish and laughable adventures. The book 

Cloth, $1.00. cannot fail to attract all readers. : “awey 


By WilliamE. The Fire-Fly’s Lovers 


Griffis. 
A delightful series of fairy-tales of Old Japan is here 
Illustrated in presented—showing the lighter side of these wonderful 
colors by people, and telling the legends which still enchant the 
Japanese artists. youngsters of the Sunrise Kingdom. There are fairies, 
giants, heroes, dragons and dwarfs, the latter being a 
” peculiarly terrible sort of native imps—all shown i in a 
Cloth, $1.00. vivid way both in text and picture. : oS 


ByE.M. Stories of Persian Heroes 
Wilmot Buxton. 
With illustrations taken direct from_the nation’s book of kings, called the 

and decorated “‘Shah-Nameh,” and reflects the historic life of Persia 

pees: and the manners of the people. At the same time it is 
& rammed with knightly deeds and strange adventures as 


A stirring volume replete with Oriental coloring. It is 


Cloth, $1.50. exciting as those of King Arthur’s heroes. 


Edited by Treasury of Verse 


Madalen G. For Little Children 


nae. ' A gift book which should make every child’s eyes sparkle 
Illustrated in is this “‘ Treasury of Verse’’ from many authors. The 
color by poems are wisely chosen to suit childish tastes and also to 
Willy Pogany. cultivate within them an early appreciation of real poetry. 
ss The best authors of England and America are repre- 
sented, and there are pictures or decorations on every 
Cloth, $2.50. page. Nothing handsomer has ever been offered. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. : NEW YORK 
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ON 


NEW FICTION 


The Long Arm of Mannister 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Mannister, the victim of a band of conspirators, is a powerfully drawn character, and the 
story of his bold and ingenious revenge makes enthralling reading. J//ustrated. $1.50. 


Three of a Kind 


By RICHARD BURTON 


An appealing story of the joys and sorrows of a musician, a newsboy, and a cocker 
spaniel. Jélustrated. $1.50, 


The Man Who Ended War 


By HOLLIS GODFREY 


—o wil ) The amazing story of a man who, by means of a mysterious invention, destroyed battle- 
THE MAYS ; ship after battleship, and thus ended all war. J/lustrated. $1.50. 


An Original Gentleman 


By ANNE WARNER 


What happened to an American travelling on the continent. who responded to an adver- 
tisement, ‘‘ An Original Gentleman Wanted,” is told in this captivating romance by the 
creator of “Susan Clegg”’ and “‘Aunt Mary.” Wé#ith frontispiece. $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Sun and Shadow in Spain 


By MAUD HOWE 


The talented author of “‘ Roma Beata,” etc., has written entertainingly and sympathet- 
ically of things Spanish. With colored plates and other illustrations. 8vo, in box, 


”” Untroddéen English Ways 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


The author “Literary By-Paths in Old England,”’ etc., treats of interesting nooks and 
corners of England. W#th colored plates and other illustrations. 8vo,in box. $3.00 net. 


Paris, The Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING 


Various phases of the life of the French oapital are here delightfully depicted. With col- 
ovred frontispiece and full-page plates. Crown 8vo, inbox. $200 met. 


Through Ramona’s Country 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Authoritatively points out what is fact and what is fiction in Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
romance. With 100 illustrations, Crown 8vo, in box, $2.00 net. 


Through the Gates of the 
Netherlands 


By MARY E. WALLER 


A new edition, with 38 illustrations from paintings by Dutch masters, of this exceptionally 
intimate book of travel and sojourn in Holland, by the author of “The Wood Carver of 
*"Lympus.” 12mo0, in dox. $1.50 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Letters of Jennic Allen 


Ready October 31 


To Her Friend Miss Musgrove 


By GRACE DONWORTH 
With sizteen illustrations by Frederick R. Gruger. $1.50. 

**What a t find for the editors of a magazine! Such simplicity! 
Such charm! Such fun!” a reader wrote to the editors of the magazine 
in which in much shorter form these letters were originally published. 

Mark Twain, in a speech before the Associa’ ress, said of one: 
@ woman right out of her heart of hearts. 


**Here is a letter written b: 1 
in with it on this planet outside of the White 


There’s no spelling that can 
House.” ; 
Send to us for a set of sixteen Jennie Allen souvenir post-cards, each 
containing a selection of her humor or wisdom, all different ; free toany address. 


Corrie Who? 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 
With illustrations by George Brehm. $1.50. 
This fine old-fashioned love-story of modern New York, the first novel 
of the well-known short-story writer, is a literary spider’s web. __ 
It would seem that any one with ordinary resolution could break poe 
its strands, but the people in the book are all securely entangled, and the 
story is safe from the vandal fingers of the reader, who is held captive until 


the close releases him. ; ‘ 
It is a story which makes an intense appeal to the reader’s sympathies. 


I and My True Love 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 
Author of **The Road to Damascus,” ‘‘He that Eateth Bread with Me,” etc. 
With illustrations by Lester Ralph. $1.50. 
The old, old story with a latter-day difference,—the story of a daughter 
of divorce who is wiser than her parents. 
The mother says of the daughter, ‘‘She shall have the romance that 
her youth has a right to”; and the daughter says of the mother, ‘‘I think 


she has been married enough.” 
Read and see what each of them does about it, and see if these are 


at two women between whom it might puzzle any man, young or old, to 
choose! 


The Panther ; A Tale of Temptation 


By ANNE WARNER 
Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg,” ** The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,’’ etc. 
With illustrations by Paul K. M, Thomas, the frontispiece in color. Deco- 
rative borders and title-page in tint. $1.25. 

Everyone who recalls the storm of discussion that greeted the publica- 
tion of Kipling’s ‘‘They” will welcome this story with delighted surprise, 
for it is to ‘*Susan Clegg” what ‘‘They” is to ‘‘Dinah Shadd.” | 

The author considers it the most powerful story she has written. 

The reader thrills with the intimate mystery of it. 


Long Odds © 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of ‘‘ Alton.of Somasco,’’ ‘‘ Delilah of the Snows,’ etc. 
With illustrations by Hermann C. Wall. $1.50. 
A romance of splendid endeavor, the scene Portuguese West Africa. 
A promise to a dying partner sends the quixotic hero out into the 
steaming jungle into innumerable perils which thrill the imagination with 
the strange ways of the mysterious and fascinating Dark Continent. 
“*Mr. Bindloss is a born story-teller and in this tale he is at his best.”— 
ochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Fate’s a Fiddler 


By EDWIN GEORGE PINKHAM 
With illustrations by Lester Ralph. $1.50. 
‘*A notable novel, which reveals in Mr. Pinkham imaginative powers 
that promise a brilliant literary future for him.’”’—Boston Toncorae 
“To revive a wholesome type of story ...isathankworthy deed. Mr. 
Pinkham has done so, and has suitably, humorously, and cleverly added of 
his own.”—Nation. 


Wherever books are sold @ Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


Ready October 24 


Now selling 


Now selling 


Now selling 


Now selling 


The Poems of 


Madison Cawein 

Definitive édition de luze, 
limited, in five volumes, illus- 
trated with photogravures 
after paintings by Eric Pape. 
With an_ introduction by 
Edmund Gosse. the 
set, $15.00 net. 


The American Stage 
of To-day 


By Water Pricuarp Eaton 
Dramatic Critic of the New 
York Sun. $1.50. 
A vital treatment of the 
drama in a style full of humor 
and alertness. 


The Coming Science 


By Herewarp CARRINGTON 
Author of **The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism,” 

etc. $1.50 net. 

Psychical research is in- 
creasing in significance. A 
poommnnt member of the 
ociety for Psychical.Research 
calls this ‘‘the best, finest, 
sanest, and most telling book 
in defence of the subject 
yet penned.” 


The Psychology of 
Advertising 


By Water DiLi 
Professor of Psychology, North- 
western University. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net. 
An indispensable business- 
building book. Uniform with 
the author’s ‘‘ Theory of Ad- 
vertising.” 


Edgar Allan Poe 


By Joun Macy 
With photogravure frontispiece 
24mo, 75 cents net. 
The approaching Poe centen- 
ary makes this new Beacon Bi- 
ography exceptionally timely. 


The Land of Lost 


By Auten Ayrautt GREEN 
Author of **The Good Fairy 
and the Bunnies.”’ 
Profusely illustrated. $1.25. 

The fascinating story of 
Dorothy’s surprising advent- 
ures in the land where the 
lost things go. 


Grandmother Goose 


Stories 
By Joun Howarp Jewett 
(HannaH WARNER) 


Author of **The Bunny 
Stories,” etc. 


Four volumes, profusely illue- 
trated, each 75 cents. 

‘‘The Kittens and the 
Bear,’’ ‘‘What Happened to 
the Little Chicks,” “’The Gos- 
li icni “The Duck- 

gs. A-swimming,” are 
the titles of this lovable series. 

Of particular value to kinder- 
gartners. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


A BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


THE CHILDREN’ 


a: 
td : 
Partial list of contents: ‘“ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” “The Children’s 


A collection of all the poems which 
have made Longfellow’s name so 


dear to every child, The volume is 
beautifully illustrated in color by 
well-known artists, and has color 
decorations and a striking picture 
cover, Itisintended as a household 
book for children of all ages, and 
older people will delight in so 
attractive an edition of their old 
favorites. 


Hour,” “ The Village Blacksmith,” 
“Evangeline,” “The Building of 
the Ship,”’ “The Songof Hiawatha,” 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
“A Psalm of Life,” “‘ The Old Clock 
on the Stairs,’ “From My Arm- 
Chair,”’ etc., etc. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


LEWIS RAND 
By Mary Johnston 


“Of absorbing interest 
from cover to cover. Miss 
Johnston’s book has all the 
charm that might have been 
expected from her previous 
handling of events and char- 
acters in the colonial times.”” 

—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
$1.50 


THE LEAVEN 
OF LOVE 


By Clara L. Burnham 


“Mrs. Burnham's love 
stories are simple and natu- 
ral and ‘The Leaven of 
Love’ is no exception. 
Siby] will provea fascinating 
addition to the list of hero- 
ines who have so charmed 
Mrs. Burnham’s admirers.” 

—Boston Herald. 


With Frontispiece by 
Harrison Fisher. $1.50 


ON (2° 


: Z 
CUPID'S ALMANAC {3/2 


A series of humorous skits ingeniously 
wrought, cleverly illustrated, and dedi- 


cated ‘*To lovers and lovers of lovers ”’ > TF 
- — 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


With twelve full-page pictures in color 
by Mr. Herford, and an equal number by 
John Cecil Clay, besides many smaller 
sketches by each artist. 


—as unique as any of Mr. Herford’s 90 cents net; postpaid, $1.00 
—~ cents net; postpaid, $1. 


work. 


MARJORIE DAW ®& 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


The first illustrated edition of what is universally recognized as 
one of the best stories in the English language and a masterpiece of 
the author. Copiously and beautifully illustrated in color by John 
Cecil Clay. $2.00. 


THE CALICO CAT 


An amusing story of the en- 
tanglements and laughable mis- 
understandings, caused by an 
impulsive assault on a cat. 


By Charles Miner Thompson 

Cleverlyeand humorously illus- 
trated with full-page pictures, 
chapter headings and pictorial 
cover. $1.25. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin Sent FREE on Request 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





FICTION 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 


N°? one but a Virginian 


entleman is quite capable of 


depicting the ideal called to mind by that term, and 
no one lives better qualified to do so than George Cary 
Eggleston. As a love story, it is charming; as a picture 
of the ‘‘ Old Regime,” it is matchless. 


MYRTLE BALDWIN 


By CHARLES CLARK MUNN 
Illustrated. $1.50 


THs book is a revelation of life in the under world of a great city and is the most 
powerful and dramatic of all of this celebrated author’s works. 
The heroine, whose name is given to the book, arouses first the pity and then the 
love of the hero. Pride and mistakes leadto a double quest, each for the other, and 
the tangled threads of their lives continually fail of unwinding in unity until almost § 


too late. 


JUVENILES 


THE BOAT CLUB BOYS 
OF LAKEPORT 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


Third volume of “ Lakeport Series ” 
Illustrated. $1.25 


Mr. Stratemeyer has strengthened his 
great hold upon boy readers by teliing 
how the royal good fellows, known as 
the ‘‘Lakeport Boys,’’ take up water 
sports, after successful organizations for 
hunting and camping trips, and 
baseball. 


A LITTLE HEROINE OF 
ILLINOIS 
By ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


First volume of “ Little Heroine Series’’ 
Illustrated. $1.25 
This genuinely good story for little girls, with 
plenty of interest for boys also, tells of the early 
days of the Civil War. 


DAVE PORTER IN THE 
FAR NORTH 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


Fourth volume of “Dave Porter Series ” 


Illustrated. $1.25 

Dave cannot rest until he finds those 
of his own family, and, accompanied by 
his chum, goes to England only to find 
that his father has left on an ex sedition 
to the North. The boys followin a most 
exciting pursuit which is replete with 
adventure. 


THE STORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
By KATE E. CARPENTER 
Iltustrated from famous paintings. $1.00 


It isa very attractive book in every particular, with 
its large, clear type, and easy, pleasant style. 


HELEN GRANT, GRADUATE 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


Sixth volume of ‘‘ Helen Grant Series.” Illustrated. $1.25 


ELEN GRANT has become the personal friend of an 

ever-growing number of girls and young women. 

She continues post-graduate work at the college at which 
she has been graduated with honors. 


DOROTHY DAINTY’S GAY TIMES 
By AMY BROOKS 


Seventh volume of “‘ Dorothy Dainty Series” 
Illustrated by the author. $1.00 


"THE name of ‘‘ Dorothy Dainty’ has grown to be a household word wherever there 

are little girls, and each new book of this series seems better thanthe last. The 
favorite ‘““Nancv_ is prominent in this story as well as in the others, and has a very 
interesting experience. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. : 


BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





INTERPLAY 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 





Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night” 
If Ibsen had been an optimist and a woman, he might have written INTER- 
PLAY. Se individual, especially if you are a woman! It pays—in happi- 
ness, contentment and power for good. This inspiring idea pervades Miss 
Harraden’s stimulating novel. As an interpretation of modern woman, it is 
unparalleled in recent fiction Woman Suffrage and women’s ambitions are 
frequently touched upon. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


COFFEE ano a LOVE 
AFFAIR 


By MARY BOARDMAN SHELDON 





‘*A charming little story told through the diary of a bright American girl who 
spent a year or so in the family of a South American coffee grower. Aside 
from the romance in the girl’s life. . . . the volume teems with humor.”’— 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 
‘‘A book to delight women of all tastes.” — Pittsburg Leader. 
‘Truly delightful little volume.”—Boston Transcript. 
Cloth, large 1émo, $1.00. 


By RIGHT oF PURCHASE 


A Novel of the Northwest Wheat Country 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “‘Alton of Somasco,” “Winston of the Prairie,” 
“ Delilah of the Snows,” etc. 
‘«The best book Harold Bindloss has written.” —Washington Times. 
‘* An interesting and well-constructed story. . . . clean cut and vigorous and 
holds the attention.”—New York Sun. Cloth, 12mo, color frontispiece, $1.50. 


LENTALA 
OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


By W. C. MORROW 


‘* Nothing quite like it since the vogue of Rider Haggard.’’— Buffalo News. 
‘*,... Just as good as ‘SHE.’”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
**Not lately has so good a book of this kind appeared. Full of excitement 
and mystery.”—Cleveland Plaindealer. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated in color, $1.50. 


HOLY ORDERS Pleas send mie your i 
lustrated pamphlet of: 


. . » New Holiday Books (4®pp-) 
The Tragedy of a Quiet Life. 2. iter Books for Children (32pp-) 
z z 3. Artistic Pictures & Calendars (24pp.) 
By MARIE CORELLI 4. Books of Permanent Interest (32pp.) 


for which I enclose 1c. stamp for each. 





Tee 








“HOLY ORDERS ought to be read by every social reformer as 
well as by all who appreciate a stirring narrative of adventure 
and experience.’’"—London Times. 
“The story itself is compelling. It abounds in strong Address 


climaxes and approaches the sublime in imagery. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. —Kansas City Star. _ FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Publishers. 333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


An Alabama Student, and other Biographical Essays. By William 
Osler, M. D., F. R. S. 8vo, ok. 2.00. 


“Of the essays here collected . . . more than half deal with aspects of the 
life of physicians in the United States. . . . In no age and in no land have the 
Hippocratic ideals been more fully realized than in some of the lives here portrayed.” 
—From the Preface. 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha. Being a Collection of Fourteen Plays 
which have been Ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Bibliography, by C. F. Tucker- 
Brooke, B. Litt. Cloth, $1.75. Oxford India Paper Edition, 
cloth, $2.50. 


“In the study of Shakespeare the plays that are with more or less plausibility 
attributed to him are constantly coming up, and they are usually rather difficult to procure 
outside of libraries. It is a marked service that is rendered, therefore, to Shakespeare 
study by Mr. C. F. Tucker-Brooke in publishing “The Shakespeare Apocrypha’ in a 
single volume.” —New York Sun. 


The Comedies of Terence. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Sidney G. Ashmore, L. H. D., Professor of Latin in Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“* Prof. S. G. Ashmore has done a real service in preparing this complete edition. 
For the first time teacher and student have in a single volume a variety of material which 
is indispensable to a proper study of Terence. *** Prof. Ashmore’s book is marked by 
sanity, by care, by fine literary instinct, for Prof. Ashmore is master of an excellent English 
style, something all too rare in classical text-books. The introduction discusses clearly 
and well such topics as the history of Greek and Roman comedy, the plays of Terence, 
Terence’s influence upon literature, and the production of plays”—The Nation, 
Sept. 3, 1908. 


A History of the Peninsular War. ae Charles Oman, M. A. 
Vol. III, Sept., 1809—Dec., 1810. With Maps and Illustrations. 
$4.75. Vols. I and II, previously published, $4.75 each. 


** The evidences of painstaking and thorough research and of sane and unbiased judgment are 
clear on every page. ‘The author has not only studied the standard authorities, both in manuscript 
and type, with unwearied diligence ; he has also tapped three sources hitherto unknown—the private 
papers of Sir Benjamin d’Urban, quartermaster-general of the Portuguese army under Marshal 
Beresford ; the correspondence of Nicholas Trant and John Wilson, two enterprising leaders in the 
Portuguese campaign, to whom was entrusted the important task of cutting off Massena’s communi- 
cations with Spain and France; and the letters of Gen. John Gaspar Le Marchant, who fell at 
Salamanca. Furthermore, he has twice visited in person the scenes he describes, and is therefore able 
to furnish many topographical details of the highest value.""—. Y. Evening Post, Sept. 26, 1908. 


Screens and Galleries in English Churches. By Francis Bond, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


**It is not easy to praise too highly the simple and effective presentation of the subject, and the 
interest of the book to all persons who care for ecclesiology or for decorative art. It is the work of 
an enthusiast whose zeal is informed with full knowledge.’"—N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 22, 1908. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 
Oxford University Press, American Branch 
29-35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Good Novels for Various Readers 


DR. ELLEN By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


This vigorous, clean-fibred story of the California Sierras has gained rapidly in favor. It is now in its fourth edition. 
It is the eu | of a woman’s fight against a handicap—in the winning of which she gains greatly. There is a vital 
and healthful reality about the story. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE CAR AND THE LADY ™228cys:Mesarcst 
The first transcontinental Motor and Love Novel is an immediate success. Second edition required within ten days 


from publication. The story is a sparkling tale of rivalry in love and motors, and is based on actual motor 


experiences. 
“If there is a better speed novel than ‘The Car and The Lady,’ it must have met with tire trouble on the way.” 


—San Francisco Bulletin. $1.50 
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IN CALVERT’S VALLEY ©” montacte °°" 


Author of “The Sowing of Alderson Cree” 


This powerful novel of West Virginia life is the —_ of a tragic death and a noble expiation. Miss Montague has 
come to be known as one of the most promising of the younger writers. Her present story is an achievement ot high 


value, Illustrated. $1.50 


THOU FOOL! By J. J. BELL, author of “Wee Macgreegor” 


This powerful novel of business and social life in Glasgow and London, by the author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,” isa 
novel of serious purpose. It deals with the problems which confront all men in business, and the author handles his 
subject well in an interesting and entertaining story. Attractively illustrated. $1.50 


HILARY ON HER OWN MABEL BARNES GRUNDY 


Hilary has the charm of good breeding, of brightness and irresistible gayety. She finds herself alone in London, 
where she has gone to seek her fortune, She finds some people tee | to help and some who tend to hurt her, 
Her adventures give color to the story ; her light heart adds a delightful gayety and freshness. $1.50 


The Baker & Taylor Company, Union Square, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Mosher Books 


ACH year sees a few ex- 
quisite additions to “The 
Mosher Books,” and the pres- 
ent season is no exception to 
the rule. It is by their quality 
and not from quantity that these 
publications stand at the head 
of American book-making. 
These publications are for 
sale by many of the leading 
booksellers; in fact, there is no 
large city East or West where 
they are not known, and can 
be seen. If your bookseller 
does not have THE MOSHER 
Books, or declines to supply 
you, he is simply behind the 
times in the matter of high- 
class editions at genuine net 
prices. 
Do not fail to apply for Catalogue, which 


is without question one of the most beau- 
tiful lists that Mr. Mosher has yet issued. 


Sent Free on Request 


Thomas B. Mosher 


XLV Exchange Street 
Portland - Maine 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Do You Know 


that the Bible in common use up to 1901 
was revised in 1611, three hundred years 
ago; that it cortains many words not now 
used and many others which have entirely 
changed their meaning? 

Do you know that during these three 
hundred years the most important manu- 
scripts containing the key to the ancient 
languages were discovered, which enabled 
the scholars of the present day to read the 

ancient languages and 
translate them better 
than ever before? 

Do you know that 
the American Revision 
Committee spent thirty 
years preparing the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


published in 1go1; that 

it 1s translated from 

the earliest and best 

manuscripts, and that 

the Revisers not only 

had the benefit of the 

latest discoveries, but 

had for comparison and 

reference the recent re- 

visions made by Eng- 

land, Germany, France, 

Holland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian 

scholarship is unanimous that it is 

the best version of the Scriptures 
ever produced. 


Send postal card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the translation 
of the Scriptures, and the history of the American Standard 
Bible, with the names of Universities, Colleges, Theologica! 
Seminaries, Bible eye | Schools, Y. C. A., the great 
Religious Editors and Leaders in all departments of Christian 
activity who use and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and Soateelior about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 35c to $20 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 


37-41 B East 18th Street, New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 





| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS | IGIOHD 


SOME IMPORTANT FALL Soon, 


STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 
I TAL - By Vernon Lee 


This well-known volume of essays is written in that painstaking style, with that careful attention to 
detail, which finds for Vernon Lee an unfailingly appreciative audience among lovers of the fine 
atts. The studies are in part literary, treating of the work of writers like Goldoni and Carlo 
Gozzi; in part musical, discussing Leonardo Leo, Pergolesi, Piccini, and Jomelli. And with its 
many portraits selected for the work by that prince of Ttelian scholars, Dr. Guido Biagi, this new 
edition should be accorded a hearty welcome. 


With 41 full-page illustrations. Small 4to. Net, $6.00; postage, 26 cts. 
COMPLETION OF THIS GREAT WORK 


MOLMENTI’S “VENICE”—PART Ill. THE 
DECADENCE OF VENICE 


By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated from the Italian by Horatio F. Brown 

This completes the set of six volumes in this great work, of which the other sections are, Part I., 
“Venice in the Middle Ages,” and Part II., “Venice in the Golden Age,” already published. 
They are probably the most elaborate and instructive volumes on Venetian manners and customs 
yet attempted, and in addition are beautifully bound and illustrated. 


The section of two volumes, 8vo, net $5.00; postage, 30 cts. The complete set, 
net, $15.00. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLDER SPAIN 


By Leonard Williams 

With the exception of one small handbook, this is the only work in English dealing with the arts and 
crafts of Spain. The following is a list of the subjects exhaustively dealt with: Furniture, Leather- 
work, Wood-carving, Iron-work, Bronze-work, Arms, Pottery and Porcelain, Textile Fabrics, Archi- 


tecture, Glass, Gold, Silver, and Ivory-work. Unrfiform with ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan.” 
Three Volumes, with over 150 full-page illustrations. Small 4to. Net, $4.50; 


stage, 30 cts. 
2st peahas et NEW REVISED EDITION 


RUGS: ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN By Rosa Belle Holt 


This new edition of what is now accredited the standard rug book will be very welcome. The text 
is simple and concise in style, and is intended to be informative rather than technical. The illustra- 
tions are generally admitted to be the finest examples of color printing brought out in many years. 
New, enlarged edition, entirely reset. 34 full-page a ~ 12 in color, and 
a map of the Orient. 4to. Net, $5.00; postage, 20 cts. 


HANDBOOK TO THE STANDARD GALLERIES OF 
HOLLAND 


By Esther Singleton. ‘‘ The Standard Galleries of Europe’’ Series 
This is the first of a series of practical handbooks on the famous galleries of Europe. Miss Sin- 
gleton’s purpose is not only to show the tourist the best which the many large galleries contain, 
blending criticism with concise biographical sketches, but to call his attention to the living types, 
the interiors and exteriors of buildings, pictures of still life in the villages, and the like. Altogether, 
she has succeeded in formulating a handbook which presents an amazing amount of information, 
and thus enables the student to plan his visits to the galleries with the greatest economy of time. 


« Baedeker”’ size. 
With many illustrations. Handbook style, 16mo. Net, $1.00; postage, 8 cts. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART Edited by Cyril Davenport 


These four little volumes have an especial appeal to persons of artistic discernment. Not only do 
they contain a vast amount of useful information for the collector or connoisseur, but the amateur 
will find in them much to delight and interest. Each is a complete history in its own field from 
= earliest known to the best modern examples, and is invaluable as a book of reference. The 
titles are— 
Miniatures, Ancient and Modern, by Cyril Davenport. Enamels, by Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 
Jewellery, by Cyril Davenport. Bookplates, by Edward Almack, F.S. A. 


Each volume with frontispiece in color and 40 other illustrations. Small square 16mo. 
Per volume, net, $1.00; postage, 8 cts. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE MUFFIN SHOP 


By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT. With 24 pictures and decorative borders in colors, also illustrations and 
decorative borders in black from drawings by Hope Dunlap. This captivating book promises to be one 
of the leading juveniles of the year. 
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REALLY BABIES 


By ELIZABETH BROWNELL. Illustrated with reproductions from exquisite photographs of children. 
The book is beautifully printed in two colors on a light shade of Indiatint paper. The pictures are 
printed in photo-brown over a tint block of lighter shade, producing a pleasing and artistic effect. 


Quarto size, 9 x 12 inches, 64 pages of pictures and text matter... ........ . $1.25 


PETER PUMPKIN IN WONDERLAND 


By IDA M. HUNTINGTON. Illustrated in colors and with numerous pen and ink sketches from drawings 
by Mary Isabel Hunt. This book promises to be another leader among the year’s juveniles. It is a 
delightful, breezy, original book. Sure of popularity among boys and girls from ten to fifteen years of 
age, and full of enchantment for your ger ones. 
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MY LADY’S KISS 


Ey NORMAN INNES. A new work of fiction that goes with a surge anda stir. Admirers of strong, virile 
fiction with a good plot and plenty of action, will find in ‘‘ My Lady’s Kiss” a splendid rcmance, and 
one to their liking. 

I2mo, cloth, illustrated ... . : . $1.50 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS FROM WASHINGTON TO 
ROOSEVELT 


By MAJOR G. M. McCONNEL. A careful and comprehensive analysis of theissues that have entered into 
the great contests for the highest office within the gift of the American people. 


I2mo, cloth, illustrated .. . Ba" St leans ete a ws ww oats ald wo 


ALL ABOUT THE BABY. 


By ROBERT N. TOOKER, M.D. This book is considered one of the best works on the subject in print. 
The author, who was formerly a prominent physician of Chicago, treats the subject in a popular, yet 
scientific manner. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated . . Se ee Oe ee 


THE PONY EXPRESS 


By COLONEL WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VISSCHER. Illustrated with portraits of famous scouts and 
notable Indian characters. The book presents a fascinating and truthful account of the old days onthe 
western plains before they were traversed by the railroads. 


Bve, clot cover, Stamped in coloredinks... 2. 6. ec tt lc ew ee ee s + $0.80 


TENNYSON’S LOVE POEMS 


Selected and ere by ETHEL HARRIS. Illustrated with half-tone reproductions from famous 
paintings. ainty and artistic gift book containing many of the favorite poems by Lord Tennyson. 


8vo, cloth, full gilt ... ge, & et 1S se) dd lee te 4 
Edition de Luxe, bound i in flexible ooze leather, ees Ce thee aS oP 1.75 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with numerous half-tones and cuts from line drawings, 
printed from tint blocks. 


Tall, 1zmo, boxed ... - - . $1.co 
Presentation Edition, bound in special ‘cloth with Indian pattern, 1 full I gilt, ‘boxed |. 1.25 


Edition de Luxe, bound in flexible ooze leather, boxed . . Wis ieee 


OUR BIRD COMRADES 


By LEANDER 8. KEYSER, author of “In Bird Land,” ‘‘ Birds of the Rockies,” etc. A valuable addition 
to the entertaining books on ornithology. 


8vo, illustrated in colors . . Siete Ca ate alos wee Ae ele a sy 
Presentation Edition, bound in vellum, full gilt . “Sn TSN at pe Nae Re orga eee 


Catalogue giving complete list of standard books mailed free upon request. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY, Publishers, Chicago, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








READY SHORTLY 


Lyrics, Pathetic and Humorous, from A to Z 
By EDMUND DULAC 
An original and highly interesting collection of drawings by this clever artist, containing 24 
full-page colored plates and accompanying Limericks, decorative end papers, and an artistic 
cover designed by Mr. Dulac. Size, 1034 x 8% inches, art board sides and cloth back. 
Price, $2.00 net. 


A New Novel by H. ESCOTT-INMAN 
The Quest of Douglas Holms 


A Romantic Story, the scene laid in South Australia. With 8 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A Story of Adventure for Boys 


The Two Runaways 
By J. HARWOOD PANTING 
Author of ‘‘ Clive of Clair College,”’ etc., with 16 illustrations. Cloth binding, stamped in 
gold and colors. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


A New Copyright Story by BEATRIX POTTER, Author of ‘‘ The Tale of Peter Rabbit ’’ 
The Roly-Poly Pudding 


With 18 colored plates and 50 outline illustrations in the text. Size, 8x 6% in. Cloth inlaid 
cover. Price, $1.00 net. 


A New Volume in the Famous = adventures that befall her afterwards—all told 
= in Miss Potter’s inimitable manner. 


PETER RABBIT SERIES THE TALE ; The following titles are now ready, uniform 


OF in size and binding with the above. Each 5% 


: EMIN Nyy miierae, x 434 inches, with art board covers, inlaid. 
The Tale of Jemima JEMIMA Pi 2 LE-Duck i Price, 50 Cents Each. 


Puddle-Duck mn (1) The Tale of Peter Rabbit 


‘ 2) The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin 
By B P . ( q 
Sse egy scans Boro mnanlptey: (3) The Tailor of Gloucester 


“The Tale of P Rabbit,” etc. 
apd cian mpstullbes (4) The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 


Art Board Cover, Price, 50 Cents s (5) The Tale of Two Bad Mice 
This is the story of Jemima Puddle-Duck, (6) The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle 


who was annoyed because the farmer's wife j a 
would not let her hatch her own eggs, and how REATRI* rth (7) The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher 


she determines to make a nest right away from d . 
the farm, and how she meets a sandy-whiskered F WARS (8) The Tale of Tom Kitten 


gentleman in the shape of a fox, and of the (9) The Tale of Jemima Puddle-Duck 


The Pie and the Pattypan 
A Story of a Little Cat and a Dog. By Beatrix Potter, author of ‘‘ The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit.’ With 10 full-page illustrations in colors, and 22 outline pictures in the text. Size, 
7% x5% inches. Art board covers with inlaid panel. Price, 50 Cents. 


Beatrix Potter's Pocketbook Stories 


Size, 44% x 3% inches, cloth, gilt, with pocketbook fap. Each 50 Cents. 








The Story els it el Mad de bls) The Story 
of a Fierce : 


Bad Rabbit ee Sie (mee | (ee Miss Moppet 


These little books by Miss Potter, of ‘‘ Peter Rabbit ’’ fame, are a distinct novelty ; they disclose when opened a series of folding 
leaves, printed in colors and mounted on linen; these can be turned over and read flap by flap, or spread out in panoramic form. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


Frederick Warne & Co., 36 E. 22d St., New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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FROM THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 








NEW NOVELS Each, Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. F.M. CRAWFORD’S The Diva’s Ruby  2y the author of “Fair Margaret.” 
‘One turns to a Crawford novel with the certainty that it will be 
interesting . . . for twenty-five years he has been chief 
among American story tellers.’’—ecord-Herald. 


MISS ZONA GALE’S = Friendship Village 
By the author of those exquisite stories of ‘‘ The Loves of Pelleas 
and Ettarre,’’ published last year. Just ready. 


Mr. ALBERT KINROSS’S Joan of Garioch 
A tender love story with a most ingenious plot, and a strong 
thread of mystery running through it. Just ready. 


By EDWARD V. LUCAS Qvyer Bemerton’s An easy-going chronicle. 
The charm of this novel lies in its perfect expression of an unusual 
personality, kindly, tolerant, full of sympathetic whimsicalities. 


ALFRED OLLIVANT’S The Gentleman 
By the author of “‘ Bob, Son of Battle.’’ Some will like it 
because it is exciting, some because it is genuine literature. 


OUIDA’S last novel Helianthus 
The last work of the author of “‘ Under Two Flags,”’ etc. ‘‘It 
gathers up the emotions of a lifetime.’"—ew York Tribune. 


H. G. WELLS’S The War in the Air 
Curiously anticipates in his vividly imaginative way the coming 
** Conquest in the Air’’ and its possible consequences. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


AUSTIN DOBSON’S De Libris Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $1.50 net. 
Wise and witty papers and bits of verse on things literary—books, 
writers, editors, illustrations, etc. Just ready. 

By E. V. LUCAS The Ladies’ Pageant Cloth. 16mo. $1.25 net. 


The editor of ‘‘ The Gentlest Art'’ has shown again his happy 
knack of assembling the best that has been written on a given 
subject—in this case his topic is woman in her infinite variety. 


The Golden Treasury of 


American Songs and Lyrics 
Edited by Curtis Hippen Pace, of Columbia University, as a 
companion to Palgrave’s famous collection. Ready shortly. 


PERCY MacKhAYE’S Mater The latest comedy success in New York. 
‘*A bubble of lyric fun.""—Mew York Sun. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S Faust 
Done in collaboration with J. Comyns Carr. The finest rendering 


in English of this great dramatic theme. 
Uniform with “Ulysses,” etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


RELIGION 


Dr. F. B. JEVONS’S An Introduction to the 
Study of Comparative Religion = _/ust ready. 
A comprehensive review of the Religions of the World. 


PRES. H. C. KING’S The Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life 
A vital discussion of religion as friendship with God. By the 
President of Oberlin College, author of “‘ Rational Living,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $7.50 net. 


Send for the new THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Putlisters 


Holiday List of 







When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 























LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION 


Mrs.ELLA HIGGINSON’S Alaska—The Great Country 
An unconventional, picturesque description which makes an ideal 
book for the traveler in the North. 
Fully illustrated from photographs. Ready shortly. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON’S Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast 
An illustrated volume of rambles uniform with ‘‘ Highways and 
Byways of the South,”’ etc., by the same author. 


Cloth, $2.00 net. 
By JOHN P.JONES,D.D. India: Its Life and Thought 
Plentifully illustrated from photographs. Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


By GORDON HOME Along the Rivieras of France and Italy 
With his own illustrations in color and line. 
Sq. 8vo. 25 full-page plates. $2.50 net. 


By CECIL HEADLAM = =©Venetia and Northern Italy 


Illustrated in color and line by Gordon Home. 
Sq. 8vo. 25 full-page plates. $2.50 net. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ETC. 


Mr. JAMES MORGAN’S Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man 
By theauthor of ‘“‘ Theodore Roosevelt : The Boy and the Man,”’ 
one of last year's popular issues. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN R. SPEARS’ Story of the New England Whalers 
A new volume in the series of ‘* Stories from American History,"’ 
which included King’s ‘‘ De Soto,’’ Stockton’s ‘* Buccaneers,”’ 
etc. Cloth. 8vo. Illustrated. $7.50. 


By JOHN G. BROOKS As Others See Us Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


An interesting account of the impressions recorded by various 
noted European travelers in the United States of different periods. 


Professor COOLIDGE’S The United States as a World Power 
The substance of the Hyde Lectures delivered last winter in Paris, 
by Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge, of Harvard University. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


By Professor ROYCE Provincialism, Race Questions and Other 
American Problems 
A book of importance devoted to subjects of unquestioned interest, 
by the author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Loyalty.’ _/ust ready. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


CHARLES MAJOR’S Uncle Tom Andy Bill Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
A story of bears, Indians and discovered treasure, by the author 
of ‘‘ The Bears of Blue River,”’ etc. 

Mr. S. R. CROCKETT’S Red Cap Adventures Illustrated in colors. 
Uniform with ‘“‘Red Cap Tales,’ being further stories from 


Scott's novels, retold by S. R. Crockett. 
With 16 full-page plates. Cloth. $1.75 net. 


Rev. A. J. CHURCH’S The Aeneid for Boys and Girls 
A rendering of Virgil's epic by the author of ‘*‘ The Odyssey for 
Boysand Girls," etc. Withr2platesin color. Cloth. $¥.50. 


Sir W. S. GILBERT’S The Pinafore Picture Book Illustrated in colors. 
Similar to the ‘‘ Peter Pan Picture Book,”’ issued last year. 
Sir W. S. Gilbert himself tells the story of H. M. S. Pinafore. 
Small gto. 16 plates,and other drawings in the text. $2.00. 


Holiday List of 
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Read this Great New Novel Woven About the Life of Madame 


de Pompadour, the Woman Who 


Ruled Louis XV. and Held 


the Destinies of France in the Hollow of Her Hand for 24 Years. 


he Palace of Danger 


By MABEL WAGNALLS 


A vivid novel picturing life in the Court of Louis XV., and having for its 
principal character the famed Mme. de Pompadour. 


An intensely 


interesting story which holds the reader to the end. 


a ' 


The Herald, New York, says of Mme. de Pompadour :—‘‘ Surely no more interesting, romantic 
and astonishing character has ever arisen to ruin a nation.’’ 


The Globe, New York, says :—‘‘If anyone thinks he has had enough of historical romance, let 
and he will change his mind. The story . 


him read ‘ The Palace of Danger’ . . . 
the highest praise.’” 


Handsomely Illustrated by John Ward Dunsmore. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


I2mo, Cloth. $1.50 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MIND, RELIGION 
AND HEALTH 


By Dr. Robert MacDonald 
Minister of the Washington Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Including a Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel 
Movement, Showing How Its Principles Can Be 
Applied in Promoting Health, Curing Dis- 
ease, and in Enriching Our Daily Life. 

A valuable help to all who would have a 
practical knowledge of the psychological 
principles underlying Mental and Religious 

‘Therapeutics. 


Price, $1.30, net; by mail, $1.42 


A Common-Sense View 
of the Mind Cure 


By Laura M. Westall. (Just published.) 
A statement of the theory, applications, 
and limitations of mental healing. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents, net; by mail, 81 cents. 

“Mrs. Westall’s book is a contribution to the 


literature of mental therapeutics which is worthy 
of serious consideration.’’--Record, Philadelphia. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
44-60 East 25d Street, New York City 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Lure of the Gity 


by David J. Burrell, D.D., LL.D. A 
series ofthelpful talks aimed at the young 
man who is leaving the rural home to 
take up life in the city. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.00, net ; by mail, $1.09. 


A Junior Congregation 


by Dr. James M. Farrar, Pastor of the 
First Reformed Church, Brooklyn. The 
book will certainly be of immense value 
in churches where the plan of organizing 
the young people into ‘“‘junior congrega- 


tions’’ is desirable. 
net ; by mail, $1.28. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.20, 


How to Get a Position 


and How to Keep It, by S. Roland Hall. 
A new work, packed full of sound, practical 
advice. Tells how to write letters that 
command attention, etc. 12mo, Cloth, 
140 pages. 50 cents, net ; by mail, 56 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 
44-60 East 235d Street, New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 


FLOWER OF THE DUSK By Myrtle Reed 


thousand 


= frontispiece in color. Author of Lavender and Old Lace, etc. 
$1.50 net. 


‘“‘Miss Reed may always be depended upon to write a story in which poetry, charm, ten- 
derness, and humor are combined into a clever and entertaining book, Her characters are 
delightful and she displays a quaint humor of expression and a quiet feeling of pathos which 
give a touch of active realism to all her writings.’’— Zhe Philadelphia Press, 





MAROTZ By John Ayscough 


“One of the most striking novels of the year.”’—Aritish Weekly. 
‘* A literary masterpiece.’’— Zhe Observer. $1.50 





AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW By F. W. Bain 


In An Incarnation of the Snow Mr, Bain shows the same captivating and delightful style 
that distinguished his previous works—a style characterized by firmness and grace, an opulence 
of warm Oriental imagery. Those who know Mr. Bain’s 4 Digit of the Moon and a Draught 
of the Blue will ask no commendation for this new volume, but will turn eagerly to it of their 
own motion. $1.25 


THE SOVEREIGN GOOD By Helen Huntington 


With this story we are plunged into the social gayeties of the New York smart set, or at 
least of,a set that is securely in the metropolitan social swim. Through the gay and highly 
polished world moves a heroine with a nature as fine and sound as it is brilliant and charming, 
and a hero, a well-bred but struggling young dramatist, who at last succeeds. Zhe Sovereign 
Good seizes upon the curiosity of the reader and keeps it wide awake till the last pages of the 
tale are turned. $1.50 


JUDITH 4% CUMBERLANDS _ By Alice MacGowan 


illustrations in color by George Wright. Author of Return, etc. 


A tale of primitive power, in which an impassioned love story contends for the reader’s 
interest against the startling incidents of a mountain feud. $1.50 





HENRY OF NAVARRE pimorarr td Anonymous 


With frontispiece by H. M. Brock, 


A stirring and dramatic story, the scene of which is laid in Paris during the troublesome 
month of August, 1572, on the eve of the marriage of Marguerite de Valois to Henry of 
Navarre. As befits the times, the plot moves rapidly, the dialogue is strikingly good, and the 
pages are filled with intrigue, adventure, violence, and the love of woman. $1.50 


A WOMAN AT BAY Fat By Sibilla Aleramo 


Donna 
This moving and powerful book is by a woman whon,, it is safe to say, many will make bold 
to call a writer of genius. The story is concerned with the delicate problem of divorce, and 
no reader who would harden his heart against liberal views on this difficult question should 
venture even to glance through its pages. $1.50 


Putnam's & G. rs PUTNAM’S SONS a... 


The Reader NEW YORK AND LONDON Press 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE ©" inion in Engtish 


THE RED LILY j THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS 
MOTHER OF PEARL THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD 


$2.00 per volume. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


ORTHODOXY. Companion volume te ‘‘ Heretics.’’ 12mo. $1.50 net ; postage 12 cts. 
“< I tried to found a heresy, and discovered it was orthodoxy.”’—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. 12mo, $1.50 net; postage 12 cts. 


Essays on various subjects, such as: The Fallacy of Success, Conceit and Caricature, Patriotism and Spirit, The 
Worship of the Wealthy, Science and Religion, The Metbuselahite, Spiritualism, Woman, etc., etc., etc, 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


By ROBERT ROSS. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25 net; postage 10 cts. 16 full-page illustrations of characteristic 


drawings by Aubrey Beardsley. 
RICHARD STRAUSS 


A popular and critical account of the Life and Works of the great composer of “Salome,” etc., by Ernest Newman, 
with a Personal Note by Alfred Kalisch. 
A Chronological List of Works with Opus Numbers and Dates. 12mo. Illustrated, $1.00 net ; postage 8 cts. 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 


A Dramatic Poem in Three Acts by the Author of “‘ Mors et Victoria.” 

With Colored Frontispiece Reproducing the Jewel mow at Oxford. i12mo. $1,25 net. 

King Alfred, scholar, statesman, poet, author, lawgiver and churchman, has been generally neglected in favor of 
less important English Kings. This book, which shows Alfred as romantic a figure as ever Arthur was, is an important 
contribution to a neglected field. 


KASHMIR: The Land of Streams and Solitudes 


By P. PIRIE. With 26 plates in color and 100 illustrations in black and white, 4to. $5.00 net ; postage 35 cts. 

The result of three years’ wandering on the outposts of civilization, where, as a rule, none but a sportsman or an 
officer on duty penetrates. In the color illustrations the artist has caught the atmosphere as well as the natural features 
of the country. 


TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA 


By AGNES HERBERT and A. SHIKARI. Numerous illustrations reproduced from Photographs. 8vo. $4.00 
net; postage 16 cts. 

Deals with the adventures of two sportswomen in our best hunting ground. A silver streak of romance runs 
through the pages, and the judicious admixture of sport and sentiment exercises a fascination over the reader all its own. 


HOLLY YEW AND BOX 


With Chapters on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. ‘Illustrated. Ornamental 
cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net; postage 25 cts. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Sudermann’s great play of the Prophet and Salome in English. 8vo. $1.50 net; postage 12 cts. 


PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By CECIL HARMSWORTH. 24 //lustrations from Unusual Photographs. 12mo. $1.50 met ; postage 14 cts. 


THE HIGH ADVENTURE 


A novel by HUGH DE SELINCOURT, author of “‘ The Strongest Plume,” etc. 12mo. $1.50 net, 


ART AND ECONOMY IN HOME DECORATION 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAN. Pre/fusely /ilustrated. $1.50 met ; postage 15 cts. 


BEAU BRUMMEL 


By CLYDE FITCH, as Played by Richard Mansfield. With Ornamental 
Cover and Numerous lilustrations. 12mo. $1.50 net ; postage 10 cts. 


THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING 


By LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary Illustrative of the 
Times of George 1V. With Original Letters from Queen Caroline and other 
Distinguished Persons. Edited, with Introduction, 6y Francis Steuart. With 
18 Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. $7.50 net; postage go cts. 


THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI 


Marie Therese Charlotte de France, Duchesse d’Angouleme 


By G. LENOTRE. 8vo, ilustrated. $4.00 net ; postage 18 cts. 
“A vivid and accurate picture of Paris in the Revolution.” 


John Lane Co. *!zternationl New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





QOGiGG)| 200K ADVERTISEMENTS |\QOOOe 
| BEST AUTUMN FICTION | 


JUST READY 
THE OTHER SARA By CURTIS YORKE 


Author of “The World and Delia,” “Girl and Man,” “Only Betty,” “Irresponsible 
Kitty,” and many others. 


Critics and readers alike are at one that in her own particular domain of fiction, 
Curtis Yorke stands alone, and is unapproachable In her newest novel, “ The Other 
Sara,” she presents an idea that is well in keeping with its charming setting. A firm 
of over-zealous lawyers erroneously pounce upon Sara as the next of kin of a demi- 
millionaire. How Sara descends upon the aristocratic family to which she is supposed 
to belong; how she shocks and amuses some, and becomes a fairy godmother to others 
—all this, and much beside, is told with the lightest of touches, in which vivacity and 
good humor are allied to the true note of distinction. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


The Queen’s Gate Mystery _ uenay Curries 
Author of “A Bride on Trust,” etc. 


Here is a novel with all the elements of success, essentially modern in its setting 
and bristling with incident. That the murder of a London tradesman should affect the 


map of Europe seems wildly improbable, but such is the ingenuity of Captain Cur- 
ties that on laying down the book the reader is bound to confess that it all might very 
well have happened in real life. The characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the 
author’s style is far more vivacious than is usually the case in fiction of a sensational 


kind. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


THE WILL OF ALLAH sy KATHLYN RHODES 


Author of “Sweet Life,” “The Spinner,” “Many Waters,” etc. 


Miss Rhodes treats her subject with fine delicacy—and has displayed consummate 
art in piecing together materials from which her story is built. It is a novel that should 
enhance the reputation of a writer, who showed already in “The Spinner” that she 
possessed true literary instinct.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNS _ By FILSON YouNG 


Author of “The Sands of Pleasure,” “The Happy Motorist,” “Venus and Cupid, 
an Impression,” “Ireland at the Crossroads,” “Christopher Columbus,” etc. 


Although not intended as a sequel to “ The Sands of Pleasure,” the present work 
is like it in that it deals with vital present-day soul problems. It is marked even more 
by its trenchant insight into human character, and also by its remarkable clarity of style 


and beauty of description. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


DANA ESTES & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CHOEGNGIG)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _|{ 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
New Cook Book 


Commends itself so strongly to housekeepers by its 
simplicity, by its helpfulness, by its freshness and 
originality, that work becomes a positive pleasure. 
It is full of the best things in cookery ; its recipes 
are absolutely sure to come out right; there is no 
waste of material ; and, above all, you get the life- 
time experience of the best teacher of cooking of the 
present age. It is a book to have and to keep to 
lighten the burdens of housekeeping. It contains 
over 700 pages of the choicest recipes in all departments of cookery, abundantly 
and beautifully illustrated. 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


My Best 250 Recipes 


Mrs. Rorer has selected, from the thousands of recipes she has originated and used, 
250 of what she considers the choicest, and they represent selections from every 
department, such as Soups, Fish, Meats, Salads, Desserts, etc. It is a charming 
book, and bound to please and prove valuable in daily use. 


Cloth bound, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


EGGS CHAFING DISH 


Mrs. Rorer’s new book “ Many Ways A book for all users of the Chafing 
for Cooking Eggs” opens up a long Dish, Mrs. Rorer's How to Use a 
list of good things and shows what Chafing Dish.” The recipes are all 
variety can be had from knowing how good, easily made, and sure to give 


to make use of this very important pleasure. 
everyday article of food. Cloth, 25 cents 


Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, BREADS 


Pam Here’s a capital book, Mrs. Rorer’s 
“Bread and Bread Making.” In it are 


ae RIS SE Na 


DAINTIES 


A charming book of Mrs. Rorer’s, 
devoted to the making of Cakes, 
Candies, Desserts, Creams and Sauces, 
Appetizers and various things of like 
nature. 
Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 
38 cents 


White Wheat Bread, Whole Wheat 
Bread, French and Graham Bread, 
Vienna Rolls, Pocket Book Rolls, 
Crumpets, Muffins, German Horns, 
Nuns’ Puffs, Zwieback, Toasts, Pulled 
Bread, Quick Breads, Steamed Breads, 
Sweet Breads, etc. 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Other books by Mrs. Rorer; catalogue on request. Any bookseller has these books, or 
can get them for you, or you can send to us direct 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS YOU'LL ENJOY 


THE LOVE STORY OF JOHN MILTON 


The Binding of the Strong 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 
Author of ‘“‘A Lily of France,’’ ‘‘ The Little Green God,’’ etc. 


@, This authentic love-story of John Milton strongly depicts how this master-poet 
almost lost and finally regained Paradise in his romantic courtship, and as he met and 
finally settled the divorce question for himself. Cloth, $1.50. 


RICHARD S, HOLMES ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


The The Web 
Victor of Time 


@, Since the “Leather Stocking 
Tales” it is a question whether any 
American novelist has presented a 
more wonderful amount of thrilling 
incident and adventure drawn from 
the American backwoods. 


@, Mr. Knowles has been aptly 
described by Scottish reviewers as 
“the Ian Maclaren of the West.” 


@, His new work shows his effer- 
vescing wit and his insight into the 
@, Even Eben Holden never saw human heart at its very best. 


life from “ Hickory’s”’ angle. 
@, It is such a tale as we love to 


read, rich, human, with laughter and 
tears close together. Cloth, $1.50. 


@, The story is one of struggle, 
devotion and triumph, told in a vivid, 
fascinating style. Cloth, $1.50. 


Author of ‘The Maid of Honor”’ Author of ‘‘ St. Cuthbert’s’’ 


A Soldier of the Future 


W. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘‘ Makers of English Fiction,’’ etc. 


@, Dr. Dawson is rated among the best of modern literary critics, and does not fall 
beneath his standards in his own work. His new novel touches on some live questions 


of the day, and is sure to create as much discussion as his earlier novel, ‘“4 PROPHET 
IN BABYLON.”’ Cloth, $1.50. 


CHICAGO 


158 Fifth Ave. Fleming H. Revell Company so Wate Ave. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





|(_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By RICHARD GARNETT & EDMUND GOSSE 
AW TLEVSTRAT ED RECORD 


Illustrated with a large number of the best accredited portraits of English authors, 
autographs, title-pages, caricatures, facsimiles, etc., etc., etc. In four volumes, large octavo. 
2560 pages. Formerly published by subscription at $30.00. 

Volume *I. From the Beginning tothe Age of Henry VIII. 
Volume II. From the Age of Henry VIII to the Age of Milton. 
Volume III. From the Age of Milton to the Age of Johnson. 
Volume IV. From the Age of Johnson to the Age of Tennyson. 


Z7 


Wd 








This invaluable work is the ripest achievement of two recognized authorities: one, a foremost 
scholar, long Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum, whose knowledge of early i:nglish 
and Elizabethan literature is probably unrivaled; the other, one of the most distinguished critics of 
the day. They devoted several years to collecting materials, illustrative and textual, for this great 
work, which no reader of English literature can afford to neglect. 

The text is characterized by comprehensiveness and soundness of judgment. The 1,600 text 
illustrations and the 42 full-page halftone portraits form a feature of the book which is of superior 
importance. In the first and second volumes there is an absence of portraits—for the sufficient 
reason that they do not exist—but these unavoidable omissions have been amply atoned for by 
the wealth of other illustrations. 

The fourth volume includes an Appendix, which contains a scholarly and valuable translitera- 
tion of all the obscure Anglo-Saxon and early E1xglish manuscripts contained in the first two vol- 
umes, and a most complete and accurate index to the entire work, covering no less than 61 
pages, and giving, by reference and cross-reference, the greatest possible facility to those who con- 
sult it. 

It is a monumental, popular, and yet scholarly review of English literature, profusely illus- 
trated with whatever can entertain the eye or assist the memory. No better way of becoming 
acquainted with the great figures of our literature—intimately acquainted with their lives and 
works—can be imagined. No school or college library, no private house or public institution 
should be without its copy of “English Literature.” It was formerly published and sold by sub- 
scription for $30.00. It is now issued at a price bringing it within the reach of every lover of books. 
The publishers hope that this scholarly work, so costly in its production, will meet with the popular 
support it so richly deserves, and with this object in view, they now offer this monumental work at 
popular prices, as follows: 

Four volumes, Large Octave. Cloth binding. Price per set, $10.00. 
Half Morocco, gold top. Price .per set, $15.00. 

“Never before was so popular a history of literature so carefully planned or so satisfactorily 
completed.” — Review of Reviews. “This is by far the most attractive history of English literature 
that has ever been published. * * * The illustrations are exquisite. * * * Most of the por- 
traits and facsimiles are new to the general reader, and are invaluable. * * * The literary fea- 
tures are of high merit. In every regard this work breaks all records.”"—London Journal of 
Education. “The present work is distinctly a novel and original work. It appeals both to the 
keen insight of the student and to the legitimate curiosity of the general reader.” 

—The Boston Transcript. 


For sale at all Booksellers, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price by the Publishers 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A Book That Will Make Any Child 
Supremely Happy 


LITTLE POLLY PRIMROSE 
AND HER FRIENDS 


By CARRO FRANCES WARREN 
Author of “Little Betty Marigold” 


This dainty story sparkles with fun that is clean 
and wholesome, but is utterly devoid of pranks that 
incite children to mischief. 


To every child between the ages of five and twelve 
years, sending us her address and a two-cent stamp, we 
will send, free, four beautiful colored pictures from this 
book. 


Handsomely bound in leaf green cloth and gold; 
Fourteen colored pictures. 


Price, 75 Cents. Send for Illustrated Circular 
“‘I SEE A FRIEND OF MINE RIDING 


At All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid by IN THE BACK OF THE DoG Cart.” 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., >=*,biihzemosseees 


IAUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


All. the Sculptor’s Important Works Reproduced in Beautiful Full-pagé 
Plates. to, $3.50 net; postage 35 cents. Price will be advanced. 


Chronologies of Life and Works. 
Appreciation by C. Lewis Hind. 
Limited Edition International Studio Extra Number. No Reprint. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


and Other Recent Developments in the Art of the Camera 


Extra Special Number International Studio 


Strictly Limited Edition. No Reprint. Price Will Be Advanced. 
4to. Green Cloth, $3.00 Net. Postage 35 Cents. 


This EXTRA NUMBER contains sixteen beautiful plates reproducing the fine gradations of color, which 
have been the marvel of the Lumiere process, with the utmost fidelity. Besides these color plates, about ninety other 
reproductions of the finest photographs collected from all countries. 


Art in England: The Elizabethan and Stuart Periods of Architecture and 


Furniture. Special Extra Number of the International Studio. 
Limited Edition. No Repriat. Cloth, $3.00 Net. Postage 35 Cents. trice Will Be Advanced. 
Contains over one hundred and fifty pen and colored drawings, illustrating the most interesting examples of 
Domestic Art of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries still existing in England. : 


Gardens of England, in the Midland and Eastern Counties 
(International Studio Winter Number, 1908-9.) Letter-press by A. L. Baldry. 150 full-page illustrations, including 
8 in color. 


Limited Edition. No Reprint. Price Will Be Advanced. Cloth, $3.00 Net. Post. 35c. Paper, $2.50 Net. Post. 25c. 
One of the chief features of this volume will be that several of the plates selected will be found most useful for 
the laying out and designing of the garden. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, Publishers, 110-114 West Thirty-second Street, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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‘NEW JACOBS BOOKS ‘"iryiss 
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(A handsome illustrated catalogue of Jacobs’ Fall Books sent free on request) 
THESE BOOKS MAY BE HAD WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


THE ” Story of the Canadian Northwest THE 


By ELIZABETH FREEMANTLE 


ON ; z2mo, Cloth. Four Illustrations in color. ON | 


$7.50 Postpaid 


and W/ouLpn'r you like to be taken and 


out amid the grandeur of the 
I Canadian Northwest and there given the I 
opportunity to peep within the heart of a 

high-spirited, intensely human girl? This book is her diary. In it she tells without | 
reserve the thoughts that are nearest and dearest to her. She confides to you her | 
| hopes, her passions, her fears. You struggle with her against the call of her “career,” 
then against her longing for “The One”—working on a far-away ranch for the 
happiness she so desires, yet battles against. As love finally conquers, you share with | 
“The One” his elation; as you finish the pages, you feel that you have lived through 

| that period of uncertainty and hesitation which makes for greatness and gladness 
| in all lives. 


























DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 


A VENTURE IN 1777 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


$7.25 postpaid 
Four Illustrations in color by J. J. Gould, and 
decorations in color on every page 
by Guernsey Moore 


HIS new volume from Dr. Mitchell’s pen 
tells a story of Valley Forge in the days of 

| Hugh Wynne, and the virility of action, the 
| interest of the plot, proves that its author still 
has claim to a high position among the romancers 
of Revolutionary days. The “venture” concerns 

| the bold confiscation of a map from the British 


'camp and its delivery into the hands of 
| Washington. DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


George W. Jacobs & Co, Pisies azar 
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Selected from Neale’s Fall List 
LOOMS OF LIFE 


By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


Born in San Francisco, a traveler for many months in the by-ways of Europe; for two years a 
resident of London, a student of literature always, a poet, an artist and a dreamer, Herman 
Scheffauer stands a striking figure on the threshold of a wonderful career. He has youth, 
genius, learning, enthusiasm and buoyant faith. A man of action, a scholar and a critic, at 
thirty-two he is already known as a poet of power, a writer of strong prose, and a critic of 
discrimination. During his residence in London, “that most difficult and conservative city,” 
Herman Scheffauer’s work attracted wide attention, and the pages of The Spectator, The Fort- 
nightly, Westminster, Macmillan’s, and other leading periodicals were open to his prose and 
poetry. The work of such a man necessarily has power and freshness. It transcends the tradi- 
tional platitudes of poets or workers that dream, content with the shadow of things; it is per- 
sonal, informed with the largeness of the poet’s life and experience. “Power and passion,” Dr. 
Samuel, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, says, “is noticeable in all the poems of ‘Looms of 
Life,’ but it is especially to be found in such poems as ‘Man and the Mountains, and the sonorous 
‘Hymn to the Passing Earth.’ Yet the tender, beautiful and delicate elements are not absent, 
for they stir us deeply in “The Paean of the Poppies,’ ‘The Amiable Child,’ the beautiful ‘Chant 
of Man and Woman, ‘The Sierra Snow Plant’ and others. The passionately human burns in ‘The 
Symbol of the Crypt,’ and some of the poet’s tendency to satire is visible in the terrible and 
mordant lines, ‘The Iron Virgin.’” “Looms of Life” is a notable volume, and one that adds dignity 
to American letters and American poetry. 12mo.; postpaid, $1.25. 


TWO VIRGINIA BOOKS 
Robin Aroon A Long Time Ago 


By ARMISTEAD GORDON In Virginia aed Maryland: With Glimpse 


of Old England 
Author of “‘ The Ivory Gate ” 


By ALICE MAUDE EWELL 


With illustrations by George Wharton Edwards, W. D. 


“Robin Aroon” is the story of a pretty girl 
who lived long ago, a high-spirited girl, dar- 
ing and beautiful, and how her heart fared 
in its warfare with her own caprice, her 
coquetries and conquests. Mr. Gordon has 
caught the spirit of the rare old Virginia 
Colonial life, its stately grace, its formality, 
the romance and color and glory of it all. 
“Robin Aroon” is a cameo, delicately and 
clearly cut, a perfect gem of a love-story. It 
is the sort of love-story that makes your eyes 
mist with tears and makes you long vaguely 
—and unaccountably—for the springtime of 
youth and love and all their fleeting delicious- 
ness. It is a gem of a love-story, “a very 
riband in the cap of youth.” 12mo., $1.25 net. 
Postage, 10 cents. 


Stevens, Sue Berkeley Aldrich, W. D. Birch 


Miss Ewell has written much for the leading 
magazines, and this volume is a collection of 
the best of her stories. She is a Virginian, a 
lifelong student of the history of her native 
State, its legends and traditions, its quaint old 
customs and queer laws. In her clever pages 
that picturesque past is before us in all its 
pathos and strength. Miss Ewell says, “There 
is indeed a point where old-young and young- 
old people seem to meet in literature with 
mutual satisfaction.” “They are charming, 
these stories of long ago,” as Mary Mapes 
Dodge pronounced them when she published 
all but two in St. Nicholas. 12mo.; post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Makers of American Literature 
By EDWIN W. BOWEN, Ph. D. 


In every way, by aptitude, education, taste and experience, Professor Bowen is fitted to write 
a practical text-book on American literature. He is a thorough student, having taken his Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins, and having spent a year in the University of Leipzig, and now he is a pro- 
fessor in Randolph-Macon College. Dr. Bowen has selected only the greatest writers in American 
letters, for only the greatest are, in the real sense, “makers,” original forces, in a national litera- 
ture. And that no comparison as to values may be inferred from the order in which the writers 
are taken up, Dr. Bowen has arranged them in chronological order. After a review of Colonial 
Literature, he takes up, in order of their birth, Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Poe, Prescott, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Lanier, and Whitman. As to his 
method of presentation, Dr. Bowen has used both the biographical and the critical, blending the 
two in a delightful way. He gives the salient facts of the writer's life and a critical estimate of 
his work as a whole, and of his separate masterpieces. Following each study, that they may be 


used at the reader’s liking, or the teacher’s discretion, the author, with taste and judgment, has 


collected representative selections from the works of each writer. Large octavo; price, $2.50; 
postage, 15 cents. 


The Neale Publishing Company 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
Flatiron Building 431 Eleventh Street 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





By Meredith Nicholson 


Author of The House of a Thousand Candles, 
é Rosalind at Red Gate, The Port of Missing Men, etc. 


The Little Brown Jug at Kildare is the striking 


title of Meredith Nicholson’s new novel. 

LI : | LE It is a comedy of high spirits, rapid action and 
droll situations, with a double love story to lend 
it vivacity. The plot is wholly new and the 

ROWN characters altogether fresh and unhackneyed. 

It is indeed a lively record of what the daughter 
of the Governor of North Carolina actually said 
to the daughter of the Governor of South Carolina. 

J UG The House of a Thousand Candles, by Meredith 
Nicholson, has been translated into practically 
every language of Continental Europe, and now 

at a Japanese translation is under way. The Little 


Brown Jug at Kildare shows every indication of 
repeating the success of its popular predecessor. 


KI] DARE 12mo. Illustrated by Flagg 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 


A Cunning 
Round of 
Mystery 


STAIRCASE 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 

One continual ascent of alluring bewilderment, @ 
winding upward with a thrill at every step, a 
breathless pause at every landing. 


“Is more exciting—more 
thrilling—more ‘holding’ 7 
—than any detective 

story you ever 


99 
dreamed of. 
Pictures by Lester Ralph 
$7.50 Postpaid 
THE 

BOBBS-MERRILL 

COMPANY 

Publishers 

Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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Gorgeous Isle 


Gertrude Atherton 
Author of ‘‘ The Conqueror,’’ etc. 


A romantic love-story of 
fashionable English life 
in the tropics, involving 
a woman’s choice for her 
husband between irre- 
sponsible genius and 
unproductive smugness, 
Illustrated in color. 
Net, goc. (Postage 10c. ) 
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Passer-by 


Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy 


Prince Troubetzkoy, a 
distinguished __ portrait 
painter and the husband 
of Amélie Rives, relates 
a most entertaining and 
impressive story of up- 
to-date New York soci- 
ety. Frontispiece in 
color by the Princess 
Troubetzkoy. $1.50. 


The Immor- 
tal Moment 


by 


May Sinclair 
Author of “* The Divine Fire’’ 


A memorable picture of 
the ennobling effect of 
a real love and how it 
lifted Kitty Tailleur to 
the heights of human 
self-sacrifice for her one 
‘immortal moment.” 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham, A, R. W. S. 


Beyond question the most superbly illustrated edition of Shake- 
speare’s fairy play that has ever been published. 40 plates of exquisite 


coloring and other illustrations. 
(Postage extra.) 


Net, $5.00. 





Xmas Day in 
the Morning 


Mrs. Grace S. Richmond 


_ Author of the “‘Juliet’’ stories 


A simple little tale of a 
Christmas morning sur- 
prise—but which leaves 
a lump of honest 
emotion in the reader’s 
throat, for it goes to the 
very root of human affec- 
tion. Illustrated. Vez, 
50c. (Postage $c.) 


Uniform with “Rip Van Winkle.” 


Edition of Kipling’s “Life's Handicap” 
Pocket Edition of Kipling’s “Life’s Handicap 
A most luxurious and delightful leather-bound edition, uniform with the pocket edition of 
“Kim,” “The Day’s Work,” etc. Other volumesin preparation. Each, $1.50 net. (Postage 7c.) 


WEEPING CROSS _ By Heary L. Stuart 


The romance of a great love, dealing with a Jesuit 
cavalier’s slavery in New England and of the Puritan 
as he saw him. Net, $1.40. (Postage 14c.) 


FOLLOWING THE COLOR LINE By Ray Stannard Baker 


A complete survey of the Negro race in America—the result of several years of close and honest inquiry 
into every part of the North and South. Mr. Baker’s investigations are the most useful, the most unpreju- 
diced, and most accurate we have ever seen. Twenty-four photographs. Net, $2.00. (Postage 20c.) 


DESIRE By Una L. Silberrad 


Another tale of a woman whom it is a privilege to 
know, by the author of or Good Comrade,” etc. 
1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV 
READY NOV. 15 


1. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
Il. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
Ill. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


IV. Obermann: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 
Arnold. 


V. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 


VI. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 
+ Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 


. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His ‘‘Vision of Love’’ 
and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BrBeLor should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


a ge we ee for 1909 (Vol. XV) are 50 cents 

inladvance, postpaid, and are taken for the 

complete year only. After March 1 the 

rate is 75 cents net, and after October 1 the 

price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 

subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 
additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


AN ARTIST PRAISES HIS FAVORITE PAPER 
SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER and 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkemer, the distinguished artist, 
writing from Bushey to the Editor of *‘ Public 
Opinion,’’ says, on February llth, 1908 :— 

Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how 
your paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose im 
my life, Although I read a great deal, I find it impossi- 
ble to keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that 
is going on around me, which can only be gathered 
from various articles and letters in newspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the 
assurance that I miss nothing which would be of use to 
me in the train of thought upon which I may just be 
engaged, and seldom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC 
OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some useful 
suggestion. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

I wish you, with all my heart, continuous success 
with your paper, Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Husert von HeRkomar. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 
Edited by Percy L. Parker, Every Friday, Twopence 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide 
information by means of a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as they are expressed in the world’s 
newspapers, magazines and books, and to put om gecord 
the ideas and activities which make for religious, politi- 
cal, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any news- 
agent or bookstall, or will be sent Post Free for one 
year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. 
tod.; and to any place abroad for 13s. perannum. Orders 
should bs addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Specimens FREE on Application 


Nor Cuarcep WitH Sicninc His Own NAME. 


Justice Hawkins was about to sentence a 
prisoner who had been found guilty of forgery, 
when the prisoner asked permission to say a 
few words. The judge gave the required per- 
mit, and the prisoner said, “It is absurd to say 
that I am guilty of forgery, my lord, I cannot 
even sign my own name.” Justice Hawkins: was 
equal to the occasion, and replied, “That may be, 
but you are not charged with signing your own 
name.” 

—In Lighter Vein. 


Do Not Forget 


that you are entitled to a 


Free Subscription to 


The Book News Monthly 


if you will secure for us 4 New 
Subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Your own renewal FREE for 3 New 
Subscriptions 


The Book News Monthly 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH AND PUBLISHING 


Incorporated expressly to do genealogical, his- 
torical and biographical research, compiling, edit- 
ing, printing and publishing this specialization 
makes possible our economical estimates. 

Every member of our staff is atrained genealogist. 

Write us what you know of your ancestry, enclos- 
ing one dollar. We will make a careful preliminary 
research and report to you the chances of success 
and the cost in proving your ancestral lines, your 
eligibility to patriotic societies, the right to coat 
of arms, etc. 


FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL CO. 
3 West Forty-second Street : New York 


CaRRYING TEMPERANCE TO EXTREMES. 
Grimsby: “So you want to marry my daugh- 
‘ter, sir! What are your principles? Are you 
temperate ?” 
Fledgely: “Temperate! Why, I am so strict 
that it gives me pain even to find my boots 
tight.” —Exchange. 


JUST FRIENDS 
A story whose heroine reveres Thomas 
Paine—first, in God-like common sense, 
first, in all-round independence, and 
last, in the heart of her he loved best, 
‘my dear America.’’ Address 


MARY IVES TODD 
No. 2,656 Eighth Avenue .*. New York 


SIM MIP’ ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 

As when a motherwolf to shield her young, 

Braves the intruding lion, by snapping 

And snarling and dodging her light and speedy self 

About the bulky enemy to keep him 

From the prize the while she summons help, 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE MASK Only Journal Devoted to 
the Art of the Theatre 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 
Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig, Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen ly Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Rothenstein, Ellen 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 


. 








THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Accisiuoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
mag oe . + and from Brentanos, 5th Avenue, 
New York. 


PREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Publisher and Bookseller 
42 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLICATIONS 


KING SOLOMON AND THE PAIR SHU- 
LAMITE, with Seven Photogravures . . . 
$1.50 met; $1.55 postpaid. 
A DAY DREAMER’S HARVEST. By Henry 
Byron : ; : $1.25 met; $1.33 postpaid. 
ROSEMARY. Verses. By Epvitm Asercromsiz- 
MILLER . > - $1.00 met; $1.05 postpaid. 
FIRST EDITIONS of English and American writers, 
Private Press Books, Autographs, etc. 

BOOK BINDING in all its branches, including Li- 
brary Work and the finest class of Art Binding. 
PHOTOGRAPHY of the Artistic and Unusual Kind. 

Portraits taken at home. 


ESSENTIALS of PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE 


By FREDERICK W. SMITH, M.D. 


@ For no type of book is there greater need. A 
brief but comprehensive series of suggestions on topics 
of interest to all people. _It treats of subjects which 
have been too persistently ignored. _It is entertaining 
as well as instructive. All mothers. fathers and school 
teachers should read it. It should be in all libraries 


and in every home. 
Cloth, 250 pages. Price, $2.00 


Can be secured through all Booksellers, or of 
GEORGE K. SMITH 
606 S. Salina Street - Syracuse, N. Y. 


Watch for the Uncle Remus number in 
January 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


BOOKS WANTED 


Chapman & Hall’s big paper Dickens. 
Hallowell’s Shakspeare. 
oa Casanova 
arrie’s Japan Zola 
Memoirs, Balzac, Ainsworth, Moliere and other de luxe 
sets. 
State lowest price for spot cash. 


Anglo-American Authors Association, Inc., Bruns- 
wick Bldg., 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


“WORTH $1000” 


Tur is what one reader says of ‘‘ PROSPERITY 

THROUGH THOUGHT FORCE,” the new 
book by BRUCE MCCLELLAND. Read it and see how 
he wu thought force to transform his life from 
drudgery and poverty to joy and opulence. Makes his 
trials and tribulations work for good. You willdo 
likewise when you have read it, for it is so interesting 
and full of inspiration, sound reason and plain di- 
rections that you can’t help it. Thousands of readers 
are singing its praises. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
devoted a half-page to it in a recent issue of the 
“New York American.”’ Bishop O.C SABIN says: 
“It is one of the best I have ever seen on the finan- 
cial subject.’’ A finely printed, silk-bound book cf 
160 pages. Price, $1.00. Buy it of your book dealer 
or send for circular and descriptive matter to 


ELIZABETH TOWNE, Dept. 46, Holyoke, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 

variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 
| paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
/ and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
| explaining great governmental questions 
| and economic problems. In politics it 
| belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
| endeavors to expound and to propagate 

the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
| racy. It attacks those governmental 
| abuses from which our Republic is 
| suffering so much. It endeavors to 
| educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 

While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 

The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but differs from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 

The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 

Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 

In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. :-WATSON, 
Thomson, Georgia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HAVE YOU ABILITY ? Asa lecturer, dramatic reader, entertainer, 


voca. ist, or musician? Then you may be 
able to secure a position on the lyceum 
platform, where men and women earn from 
$25.00 to $200.00 (some more) for one 
appearance. State your ability and ask us 


how you can secure such a position. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Has a recognized standing with all the prominent speakers, singers, 
musicians, and lyceum entertainers, THE INTERNATIONAL 
LYCEUM ASSOCIATION, at its meeting in September, 1908, 
approved the position and work of this magazine. It is the one magazine 
that is really different from any other, and appeals to all people who want 
eloquent, lively, and interesting reading matter. Orations, Readings, 


Lectures, and up-to-date articles in each issue. 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


The well-known lecturer and writer is the Editor, and will give 
personal attention to those who are gifted and desire his assistance. 


The magazine contains hints in each issue that are of great importance 
to all who have occasion to appear in public, or who want new, timely 


speeches, recitations, or articles on interesting subjects. 


It costs much to get out each issue, therefore, NO FREE COPIES. 


$1.00 a year THE LYCEUM WORLD 15c. per copy 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Books for the Library at Little Prices 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Bound volumes for the year 1907. This Magazine with its host ot contributors 
and illustrations in color and black and white, is so well-known that it needs no other 
description. These volumes contain articles by General Greely—Frank H. Giddings— 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell—Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer—James J. Hill—Jacob A. Riis— 
Maurice Francis Egan—Theodore Roosevelt—Harry Stillwell Edwards—Elizabeth 
Jordan—Myra Lockett Avary—William Howard Taft—Edmund Clarence Stedman— 
Talcott Williams—James, Cardinal Gibbons—Charles G. D. Roberts—Frederick Trevor 
Hill—Brander Matthews—Charles D. Stewart—Helen Zimmern—Jessie Lynch 
Williams—Charles Battell Loomis—Andrew Lang—O. O. Howard—Thomas Nelson 
Page —James Huneker—Dorothy Deakin—David Homer Bates—S. Weir Mitchell— 
Owen Johnson—Anne Warner—Carolyn Wells—Norman Duncan—and a host of 
others. Among the illustrators are Sigismond de Ivanowski—Anna Whelan Betts— 
R. B. Birch—Charles Nuttall—Joseph Pennell—C. J. Taylor—Charlotte Harding— 
Andre Castaigne—J. C. Leyendecker—W. L. Jacobs—Leon Guipon—Harry Fenn— 
F. C. Yohn—Jules Guerin—Charles Livingston Bull—Edward B. Edwards—Frank E. 
Schoonover—Orson Lowell—C. F. Underwood—A. I. Keller—A. B. Wenzell. 

Many of the most popular of recent Poets contribute selections. These vol- 
umes, making the 73d and 74th of the magazine, are well worth having in one’s 
library. Over 1900 pages of good reading with some of the finest specimens of color 
printing of to-day together with hundreds of black and white illustrations. 2 vols., 
green cloth. Publisher's price, $5.50. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.75 


HONORE DE BALZAC’S NOVELS AND TALES 
The Elegant Cour de France Edition 
$147 Set for $40 


A limited edition, each set numbered. 42 volumes. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page illustrations, designed by celebrated 
French artists, and reproduced in photogravure by Goupil & Co., Paris. The 42 
frontispieces are beautifully colored by hand. Text is printed on fine laid paper, 
English finish. Bound in maroon colored cloth. White paper labels. Untrimmed 
edges; top edge gilt. 

Only 90 sets of these books remain to be sold at this price & subscriptions will 
be filled in the order received, payable in four monthly instalments of $10 each.—NO 


CLUB FEES. 
THOMAS MACAULAY 


The complete works of Lord Macaulay. New authorized edition, edited by his 
sister, Lady Trevelyan. With 48 photogravure portraits. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $45. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $15 


THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW AMERICA 


A picturesque and historic account of China, Japan, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, written by men familiar with the section described. Prefaced 
with a general introduction by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. The illustrations represent so 
many things and many scenes which either are entirely strange to us or else are known 
only in a purely perfunctory way. They consist of a series of 228 beautiful full-page 
color plates, photogravures, maps in colors, and engravings, and 959 text illustrations; 
nearly 1,200 in all. The text sheets and illustrations are printed on extra heavy paper 
of a very high finish in order to get full value in “‘color’’ for the text illustrations. 
6 volumes. Half morocco binding, cloth sides, top edge gilt. 

Sold formerly at $31. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $8 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Books for the Library at Little Prices 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC 


Edited by Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Paine and Karl Klauser 
Its Aim and Scope 

First:—A History of Music. 

Sreconp:—A series of complete personal biographies (accompanied by very many 
portraits and illustrations) of all the famous composers. 

Tuirp:—A series of papers dealing with the musical characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of each of those composers’ works. 

Fourtu:—About five hundred pages of the best music of these great composers, 
including both instrumental and vocal selections. 

The same care and study have been lavished on the illustrations that have been 
devoted to the text of the work, and the publishers feel justified in stating without 
reservation that it is by far the best illustrated musical publication in existence. 
Undoubtedly one of the strongest as well as one of the most unique illustrative features 
is the wealth of full-page colored plates. These consist of singular and historical musical 
instruments, each reproduced in its proper colors from the actual instrument itself. 

In the collection of two hundred and thirty-four portraits of the composers a 
determined effort has been made to include only truthful likenesses unless the contrary 
is indicated on the page where the portrait appears. Printed on extra quality paper, 
from clear type; size 834 x 11 inches. Sixteen volumes. Cloth binding, top edge gilt. 

Publisher's price, $35. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $13.50 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WORKS 

Printed in beautiful, clear type, on fine paper, from the plates of the Riverside 
Edition, 12 origina] etchings, new portrait of author. Bibliographical notes and bio- 
graphical sketch of Hawthorne. Twice-Told Tales—Mosses from an Old Manse— 
The House of the Seven Gables, and the Snow Image—A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood 
Tales, and Grandfather’s Chair—The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance— 
The Marble Faun—American Note-Books—Our Old Home, and English Note-Book (2 
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The Novels of Charles Dickens 


By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsylvania 


ERHAPS there is no English 

novelist who has been more 

Pp often made the subject of 

@ e) criticism from an academic 

standpoint than Dickens, 

and yet the general reading 

public, triumphantly defying professional 

criticism, still keeps Dickens as its idol. 

And in this case the public is in the right. 

The writer whose work caught the popu- 

lar fancy in 1836 has held it among vary- 

ing literary fashions ever since, simply 

because of the call of the human which 
sounds from every page of his work. 

If we inquire about Dickens in the 
usual beaten paths of criticism, we will 
hear that he confines himself to low life, 
that his characters are mere sketches in 
black and white and do not grow as the 
story progresses, that his pathos is cheap 
and inartistic, and that at best he is only 
a writer who has given us a few comic 
creations,* which depend for their interest 
on passing circumstances. We will also 
hear that he has spoiled his novels by the 
too evident purpose he had in writing 
them. Let us see what these criticisms 
are worth. 

Dickens, of course, did not confine him- 
self to low life. Are John Jarndyce, 
Esther Summerson, Lady Dedlock, Ada 
Clare and Richard Carstone from low 
life? Are Sidney Carton. Lucy Manette, 
and Dr. Manette; Martin Chuzzlewit, Tom 
and Ruth Pinch and John Westlock; 
David Copperfield, Betsy Trotwood or 
Agnes Wickfield from low life? The 
characters that carry Dickens’ novels are. 
with the exception of those in Oliver 
Twist, from the middle and upper classes 
of English life. He was too great an 
artist to limit himself to any class, and 
he satirized them all, especially the smug 


middle class of his time, but above and 
beyond satire he sympathized with human 
joy and suffering as no novelist had done 
befcre him, and on that account he often 
sought his material in places where hu- 
manity appears with least disguise, in the 
haunts and homes of the poor. 

He was the great democrat of litera- 
ture. The most striking fact in our hu- 
man comedy, as he saw it, was the essen- 
tial likeness of all of us, and he loves to 
weave links between the highest and low- 
est in his novels, or to bring them to- 
gether in dramatic situations. Lady Ded- 
lock and Jo the outcast, gazing together 
at the deserted grave of Captain Hawdon, 
form a comment on the artificial quality 
of the social organism as forcible as need 
be. It was not that Dickens was unaware 
of social values. In Our Mutual Friend 
there is a scene in which Bradley Head- 
stone comes with Charley Hexam to tell 
Eugene Wrayburn he must abandon his 
pursuit of Lizzie. The school-master is 
in the right, Wrayburn is in the wrong, 
and yet by Eugene’s coolness, his greater 
power over both himself and the situation, 
which comes from his training, he puts 
Hexam and Headstone completely out of 
countenance. Dickens, in his later period 
at least, could have been a social satirist, 
but it was because he chose usually to 
consider his characters as human being’, 
not as members of a caste, that he 
achieved his great results. 

In his boyhood’s wanderings around 
the streets of London, and in his days and 
nights as a reporter, he collected a vast 
number of characters which he made use 
of in his novels. They are the com- 
pounds of his two most striking qualities, 
a great power of observation and a won- 
derful imagination. This latter gift some- 
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times led him to endow his creations with 
some marked peculiarity which fixes them 
in our memories and claims our attention 
at the expense of the human attributes 
they may possess. The excess of this 
method is called caricature, from the 
Italian caricare, to exaggerate. It would 





Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


This picture shows the home of John Forster, the 
friend and biographer of Dickens and the 
original of Mr. Tilkinghorn in Bleak 
House. Dickens was a frequent 
visitor at this house 


be the height of folly for any admirer of 
Dickens to deny that he is a caricaturist 
of the first water. But in their eager 
haste to follow one of the commonplaces 
of criticism, critics of Dickens have over- 
looked the difference between his methods 
and those of the ordinary caricaturist. It 
is one thing to introduce a man by the de- 
scription that he has a hooked nose, and 
by always reminding the reader of this 
awkward feature, to fasten it upon his 
attention to the exclusion of every moral 
or mental trait. This is the lowest form 
of the art. It is an entirely different 
thing to take several striking traits from 
the nurses who preyed upon the poor, 
mold them into two human beings just as 
much alive as we could ever be, and give 
us the immortal Sary Gamp and Betsy 
Prig. They always talk the same way, it 
is true; why shouldn’t they? But herein 





lies the difference between this form of 
art and its lower counterpart. Sary Gamp 
is a caricature, not from the outside, but 
from the heart; it is cupidity, drunken- 
ness, selfishness, ignorance that are satir- 
ized, not a feature or a mannerism. Once 
in a while Dickens falls to the lower level, 
as in Mr. Mould, or Mr. Vholes, but the 
long procession that is led by Mr. Peck- 
sniff, Mr. Micawber, Jenny Wren, Mr. 
Guppy, Mr. Chadband, the Smallweeds. 
and Pumblechook, has no real failures and 
many great successes. 

Dickens’ characters do grow and de- 
velop. It would be unfair indeed to ex- 
pect a novelist who has given us such a 
multiplicity of characters to develop them 
all. Some are introduced to throw light 
on others, some contribute their share to 
the development of the plot and drop 
away. Dickens uses minor characters as 
Scott would use incidents, to reveal or 
develop one of the principal actors. But 
when we come to the main characters 
there is no lack of development. In 4 
Tale of Two Cities Sidney Carton changes 





The Old Curiosity Shop 


Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, sacred 
to the fame of Dickens 


from an idle, careless drunkard to a hero 
of the simplest, noblest kind; in Bleak 
House the shadow of the interminable law- 
suit blights the life of Richard Carstone, 
paralyzing every spring of action until 
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he dies a broken man; in Our Mutual 
Friend Bella Wilfer changes from a self- 
ish girl to a noble woman through a per- 
fectly natural development. It must be 
emphasized, also, that it is not at all nec- 
essary that a character should change. 
Such a character as John Jarndyce of 
Bleak House comes into the story a ma- 
ture man, with all his attributes deter- 
mined. A novelist must reveal such a 
character, and Dickens has shown for all 
time that he could paint a true gentleman 
by revealing John Jarndyce as few char- 
acters in English fiction have been re- 
vealed, but it would not only be unneces- 
sary, it would be absolutely wrong. to 
change John Jarndyce in any way. Esther 
Summerson he does change, but to the 
reader he remains the same, only his traits 
are more and more clear to us as we 
read. 

As to Dickens’ pathos, there are two 
stories to tell. It was in the narration and 
description of the sorrowful that Dickens 
scored some of his greatest successes, and, 
it must also be admitted, now and then 
overshot the goal on whose other side 
lies failure. The long-drawn-out agony 
of Paul Dombey’s death-bed, the rhyth- 
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mical mist in which we see the last of 
Little Nell, are not convincing at all, but 
in Dickens’ greatest period, ushered in by 
David Copperfield, the period of Bleak 
House, A Tale of Two Cities, Great 
Expectations and Our Mutual Friend, the 
touch is sure and strong. Who could 
have improved on the death scenes of Sid- 
ney Carton, of Jo, of Abel Magwitch, or, 
best of all, on that scene in Bleak House 
in which Esther Summerson finds her 
mother at her father’s grave? 

I passed on to the gate and stooped down. 
I lifted the heavy head, put the long dank 
hair aside, and turned the face. And it was 
my mother, cold and dead. 

How .simple, how inevitable the lan- 
guage! ‘The author of Nicholas Nickleby 
had learned much in fifteen years. There 
is more than one scene in the earlier books 
that reminds us of melodrama, but in the 
later ones the pathos of Dickens stands 
almost unrivaled for its depth, its passion 
and its humanity. 

The last of the unfavorable criticisms 
we have been considering raises a large 
question. How far is an artist justified 
in instilling a moral or social purpose into 
his work? There will probably always 
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Warwick Inn 


Near the Old Bailey, in London; St. Paul's in the distance. 





A favorite haunt of Dickens 
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Gad’s Hill 


The last home of Charles Dickens, at Rochester 


be those who will consider as a blemish 
the introduction of any element into a 
work of art that produces a definite effect, 
beyond the pleasure which that work 





The Chalet 


At Gad’s Hill, where most of the later works of 
Dickens were written 


affords. This view has never appealed 
to the Anglo-Saxon intelligence in any 
large measure. The English reader likes 








a practical rule of life, rejoices in art that 
both pleases and instructs, and demands 
only that the lesson shall apply to some- 
one other than himself. The English 
novel from Moll Flanders to Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles or Marcella has “taught 
morals,” and it probably will continue to 
do so. And has anyone ever woven his 
“purposes” into his characters like Dick- 
ens? We may condemn the chancery suit 
in Bleak House as a temporary abuse 
which was of too special a nature to se- 
cure permanent interest, and yet when we 
watch its effect on the characters, how it 
affects their relations in so vital a way 
and binds them all together, we recognize 
that Dickens, after all, knew what he was 
about. Of course, there are purposes of 
more universal appeal, like the themes of 
Martin Chuzzlewit or Great Expectations. 
Selfishness and ingratitude are not tem- 
porary British institutions, and may easily 
be defended as themes for artistic treat- 
ment if one is to treat human nature at all. 
3ut even when Dickens described Dothe- 
boys Hall, or the Circumlocution Office, 
he knew his field. One has only to com- 
pare the way in which Charles Kingsley 
treated the sweat shops, or Charles Reade 
the lunatic asylums, of the same period, 
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to see where the great saving grace of 
Dickens lay. It was his humor, all- 
embracing, touching with its light the 
depths of Tom-all-alone’s or the Marshal- 
sea Prison, and making even us who are 
Americans smile at the Garden of Eden 
or Mr. Jefferson Brick. Dickens steadily 
refuses to make his works tracts of any 
kind. Here is a portion of life’s great 
comedy, he says, and it is to be enjoyed. 
For contrast’s sake the dark and the light 
are mingled, wrongs public and private 
are to be attacked when necessary, but 
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above and beyond all, human character is 
to be studied. There is in my possession 
an illustration from All the Year Round 
in which Dickens is represented as review- 
ing his characters as they troop by him. 
What a wonderful group they are—old 
and young, rich and poor, good and evil, 
all alive and real, all these old friends 
who fascinated our childhood and who 
bid us welcome ever with the same fresh- 
ness when we turn to them. For it is in 
the pages of the great novelists, surely, 
that we find the fountain of eternal life. 


Charles Dickens 


Born February 7, 1812. Died June 9, 1870 


From ‘‘ Punch,’’ June, 1870 


HILE his life’s lamp seemed clearest, 
most intense, 


A light of wit and love to great and 
small, 
By the dark angel he is summoned hence, 
To solve the mightiest mystery of all! 


Hearing that he has passed beyond the veil, 
3efore the Judge who metes to men their 
dues, 
Men’s cheeks, through English-speaking lands, 
turn pale, 
Far as the speaking wires can bear the news— 


Blanched at this sudden snapping of a life, 
That seemed of all our lives to hold a share; 
So were our memories with his fancies rife, 
So much of his thought our thoughts seemed 
to bear, 


CHARLES Dickens dead! It is as if a light 
In every English home were quenched to-day ; 
As if a face all knew had passed from sight, 
A hand all loved to press were turned to clay. 


Question who will his power, its range, its 
height, 

His wisdom, insight,—this at least we know, 

Alt in his love’s warmth and his humour’s light 

Rejoiced and revelled—old, young, high or 
low— 


Learned, unlearned—from the boy at school 
To the judge on the bench, none read but 


owned 
The large heart o’er which the large brain held 
rule, 
The fancy by whose side clear sense sat 
throned, 


The observation that made all its own, 

The shaping faculty that breathed life’s breath 
In tvpes, all felt they knew and still had known, 
Life-like, except that they are safe from death. 


Since. Shakespeare’s, where the pen that so 
hath lent 
Substance to airy nothings of the brain, 
His fancies seem with men’s experience blent, 
Till to take each for other we are fain? 


And who that ever wielded such a power 
Used it so purely, to such Christian end, 
Used it to quicken the millennial hour, 
Wher rich to poor shall be as friend to 
friend? 


Who can say how much of that love’s pure 
leaven 
That leavens now the lump of this our world, 
With influence as of a present Heaven, 
Like light athwart chaotic darkness hurled, 


May be traced up to springs by him unsealed, 
To clods by him stirred round affection’s 
roots, 
To hearts erst hard, but by his fires annealed 
To softness whereof Love’s works are the 


fruits? 


Mourn, England, for another great one gone 
To join the great ones who have gone 
before— 
And put a universal mourning on, 
Where'er sea breaks on English-speaking 
shore. 


His works survive him. and his works’ work 
too— 

Of love and kindness and good will to men, 

Hate of the wrong. and reverence of the true, 

And war on all that shuns Truth’s eagle-ken. 


Earth’s two chief nations mourners at his 
tomb: 
Their memories for his monument: their love 
For his reward. Such is his glorious doom, 
Whom mortal praise or blame no more shall 
move! 








On the Medway 


A glimpse of the Dickens country—Kent 











With Dickens in London and Rochester 


By Anne M. Earle 


CURIOUS illustration of 
literary enthusiasm is recall- 
r A ed in connection with the 
‘eo Y) coronation of Queen Vic- 

toria. While they waited in 

the Abbey for the coming of 
the girl sovereign, there was a sudden 
flutter of leaves that grew on no tree, but 
were of paper, and inclosed the monthly 
part of “Pickwick,” just published. That 
was indeed a striking tribute to a novelist. 
There was no such appearance at the 
august ceremony which crowned King 
Edward VII! 

Rich as England is in historic memories, 
she has a charm far subtler than this. The 
associations which bind city and country 
alike to the creations of her great writers, 
have a fascination for Americans, impos- 
sible to an Englishman, to whom such 
places have long been familiar in an ordi- 
nary, everyday sort of way. Of no one 
of the great romance-writers is this truer 
than of Charles Dickens. No man ever 
knew his London better, for he used to 
prowl about her streets at all hours of the 
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day and night, rejoicing in the quaint and 
picturesque aspects of the great modern 
Babylon. As we follow in his footsteps 
we find many a spot endeared and made 
familiar to us through his novels. Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields stands for “Aunt Betsey 
Trotwood,” who took lodgings there when- 
ever she came to London, because there 
was a stone staircase and a convenient 
door in the roof—Miss Trotwood being 
firmly convinced that every house in Lon- 
don was surely going to be burned down 
every night! Not very far away we come 
to the. Temple, still haunted for us by 
Sidney Carton’s deathless spirit, and his 
form is by night always present to us on 
the pavement of King’s Bench Walk, as 
he strolls there to sober himself before 
going up to his jackal’s work in Stryver’s 
Chambers. 

One of the most delightful places in all 
London is the charming Old Temple Gar- 
den, as we sit under the verdant branches 
which have shaded some of the greatest 
men of bygone days and catch the gleam 
of the same old river, as it flows at the 
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King’s Bench Walk 


Inner Temple, London. 





(A Tale of Two Cities) 








Fountain Court 


Temple Gardens, London. A spot that Dickens loved 
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foot of the Temple Garden wall. Wander 
with me through yonder ancient gateway ; 
we are in the Court and brilliantly the 
Temple Fountain sparkles in the sun. 
But although we fall in love at once with 
the flowing water and flowers and trees, 
we do not see their beauty alone, but the 
chance meeting-place of Ruth Pinch and 
John Westlock, and the pretty scene in 
Martin Chuzslewit. 

It is of this charming little love-scene, 
one of the sweetest and most natural in 
all the writings of Dickens, that we think 
as we stand by the Temple Fountain to- 
day. “They went away, but not through 
London streets! Through some enchanted 
city where the pavements were of air, 
where all the rough sounds of a stirring 
town were softened into gentle music, 
where everything was happy, where there 
was no distance and no time.” 

The Staples Inn, High Holborn, dates 
back to Shakespeare’s day, and its many 
gables and picturesque dormer windows 
impress us moderns with a sense of its age 
and our comparative vouth. The descrip- 
tion in Edwin Drood is singularly appro- 
priate. “It is one of those nooks the turn- 
ing into which out of the clashing street 
imparts to the relieved pedestrian the 
sensation of having put cotton in his ears 
and velvet soles on his boots.” One of 
the best known of Charles Dickens’ Lon- 
don homes, and where he wrote many of 
his most famous novels, is ‘Tavistock 
House, Tavistock Square. It has a per- 
sonal interest to me, also, as it was bought 
from Dickens in 1860 by one of my Eng- 
lish relatives! The letter printed on the 
next two pages was written to him after 
the purchase of the property. 

As we know, Dickens was in touch with 
all the teeming life of London streets, but 
we may be glad that he was not born a 
Londoner. To the end of his days he 
loved Kent best of all places, and espe- 
cially Rochester, that charming old city 
not thirty miles from the great metropolis, 
where he lived when a very small boy. 
We fly rapidly through the beautiful Eng- 
lish country with feelings of eager expec- 
tation in our minds, on this visit to what 
has been aptly called “Dickens-Land.” We 
go at once to the Medway, lean over the 
balustrade of the old stone bridge, and 


gaze on the shining stream—just as Mr. 
Reluctantly leaving it, we 


Pickwick did. 





wend our way to the Castle in which Dick- 
ens delighted to the very end of his life; 
it was just here that the immortal Pick- 
wick and his companions began their 
adventures. 

Talking about Pickwick, we of this later 
generation can scarcely realize the sensa- 
tion its successive papers made. An arch- 
deacon, with his own venerable lips, re- 
peated to Thomas Carlyle a strange, pro- 
fane story of a solemn clergyman who had 





Little Nell 


From the statue of Dickens and Little Nell 
by F. Edwin Elwell 


been-administering ghostly consolation to 
a sick person. Having finished satisfac- 
torily, as he thought, and gotten out of the 
room, he overheard the sick man ejaculate: 
“Well, thank God, Pickwick will be out in 
ten days, any way!” 

It is a pleasant stroll to the Cathedral, 
and in these few yards are to be found 
some of the quaintest and rarest bits of 
the old city’s architecture. Not far off is 
the Nun’s House, that venerable brick 
edifice, with its odd angles and jutting 
gables, which is the scene of Miss Twin- 
kleton’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 
where lived pretty little Rosa Bud, who is 
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Staircase—Bull Inn, Rochester 


( Pickwick Papers) 


engaged to Edwin Drood. Not far from 
the Nun’s House is Watts’ Charity, where, 
as the inscription over the door has it: 
“Six Poor Travellers, who, not being 
Rogues or Proctors, may receive gratis 
for one night Lodging, Entertainment, and 
Fourpence each.” 

We are shown with great pride Charles 
Dickens’ signature in the visitors’ book, 
and, with equal pride on our side, affix 
our own—much lower down! 

The Cathedral is of beautiful Norman 
work, and we gaze up at its great arches, 
its superb glass windows, clustered col- 
umns and shadowy nave with admiration. 
But, mingled with all the real beauty of 
the scene, is the charm which genius lends 
it; as the exquisite voices of the choir ring 
through the dim old arches at even-song, 
we think of Jasper’s wonderful music here 
in Edwin Drood. Behind the Cathedral 
stands Satis House, at one time the resi- 
dence of Rochester’s great philanthropist, 
Sir Richard Watts—it figures in Great 


Expectations as the residence of Miss 
Havisham, an immensely rich and grim 


lady, who led here a life of seclusion, bar- 
ricaded against robbers. From Rochester- 
town it is a short and charming drive to 
Gad’s Hill; with what delight did Dickens 





draw the cheque which made him the 
owner of the old-fashioned, cheerful, 
comfortable house to which he had looked 
up longingly and admiringly when a poor 
and shabby child of nine, and subscribed 
himself in a letter to James T. Fields, “The 
Kentish free-holder upon his native 
heath!” The library is just as it was when 
the novels that fascinated the romance- 
loving world were being written there, and, 
as we see the many mirrors in the halls, 
and the beds of scarlet geranium which 
still adorn the pleasant garden, we remem- 
ber Dickens’ fondness for both, and his 
daughter’s once saying to him, “Papa, 
dear, when you get to heaven your crown 
will be of red geraniums and bits of look- 
ing-glass.”’ 

It was in this charming and beloved 
home that the pen dropped from his hand 
—the last words those in Edwin Drood: 
“All preaching the Resurrection and the 
Life’: and the light of Gad’s Hill was 
extinguished forever. 

He lies in England’s Abbey, near the 
monuments of Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Dryden, “the three immortals who did 
most to create and settle the language to 
which Charles Dickens has given another 
undying name.” 














With Dickens in London and Rochester 


Rochester Castle 


Restoration House 


Rochester, England. 





The Satis House of Great Expectations 
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Dickens’ Grave 


In Westminster Abbey 











The Dickens Cult in Canada 


By Frank Yeigh 


HILE the Dickens cult contin- 
ues to flourish wherever the 
W English tongue is the lan- 
we) guage medium, in no part 

of the Anglo-Saxon world 

does it thrive more vigor- 

ously than in Canada; nowhere is Dickens 
more popular, nowhere are his books more 
steadily purchased or more constantly 
read. It is fitting that this should be the 
case. When the novelist paid his first 
visit to America in 1842, he made a tour 
of parts of Ontario and Quebec, and in 
his American Notes he left it on record 
that “Canada has held, and always will re- 
tain, a foremost place in my remem- 
brance,” and, reciprocally, Charles Dick- 
ens has held, and always will retain, a 
foremost place in the remembrance of the 
intelligent reading public of the Dominion. 
The Dickens cult in England led to the 
formation of the Dickens Fellowship, in 


London, on October 6, 1902. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, one of the few remaining associ- 
ates of “Boz” on the staff of “Household 
Words,” and a prolific writer on Dickens- 
iana, was the first President of the Fel- 
lowship, and was succeeded by Henry F. 
Dickens, K. C., sixth son of the novelist, 
who still presides over this globe-circling 
society of Dickens lovers. The other 
prominent officers of the organization are 
J. W. T. Ley, Honorary General Secre- 
ary, T. W. Tyrrell, Honorary Treasurer, 
and B. W. Matz, of the firm of Chapman 
& Hall, and editor of “The Dickensian.” 
The list of Vice Presidents is a very 
lengthy one, including the most prominent 
men and women in literary and artistic 
circles in Great Britain. 

The chief idea of the Fellowship is to 
try to bring the huge body of lovers of 
Dickens together in a common bond of 
friendship, with the avowed object of 





Charles Dickens as One of His Own Creations 


Dickens’ fondness for acting is here shown. The character is that of Captain Bobadil. After a painting by 


C. R. Leslie. 





Now in the collection of the Rev. B. Gibbons 
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Charles Dickens in His Study at Tavistock Square 
From a painting by E. M. Ward 


spreading the love of humanity which 
permeates all his writings, and to give 
practical effect to his teachings by follow- 
ing the example he set. The objects and 
aims of the Fellowship are to take such 
measures as may be expedient to remedy 
or ameliorate those existing social evils 
which would have appealed so strongly 
to the heaft of Dickens, to help in every 
possible direction the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed, and to assist in the 
preservation and purchase of buildings 
and objects associated with Dickens’ name 
and mentioned in his works. The Fellow- 
ship is open to all, without distinction as 
to class, creed or nationality, and is con- 
ducted on the broadest social lines. 

The London Fellowship commenced, in 
1905, the publication of “The Dicken- 
sian.” It is, as its name indicates, a 
monthly magazine devoted to Dickens. 
Its pages contain original articles dealing 
with the various phases of his life, writ- 
ings and influence, by the acknowledged 


authorities of the day; reviews of new 
works on Dickens, and reproductions of 
pictures of places, portraits and illustra- 
tions. In addition, there are reprints of 
contemporary reviews of Dickens’ works, 
bibliographical, biographical and _ topo- 
graphical articles from sources practically 
unavailable to the public to-day, poetical 
tributes to the novelist—indeed anything 
and everything likely to interest the stu- 
dent and lover of the great English nov- 
elist. The magazine is now in its fourth 
year. Its success has been well deserved, 
for its editor has managed to fill its pages 
month by month with a succession of con- 
tributions which must have _ interested 
every lover of Dickens who read them. 
Branches of the Fellowship have been 
organized in a number of Canadian cities. 
The Toronto Branch was inaugurated on 
May 9, 1905, with a membership of fifty. 
So steady has been its growth, and so 
popular its objects and aims, that it now 
occupies the proud position of being the 
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largest in the world, with a membership 
of one thousand, thus exceeding the nu- 
merical strength of the Sheffield, England, 
Branch, which formerly held first place— 
in fact, almost doubling the high-water 
mark of the Sheffield Branch. 

The Toronto Fellowship is proud of 
having as its Honorary President, Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith, who has ever been an 
admirer of Dickens and to whom he has 
paid many a hearty tribute. 

The success of the Toronto Branch has 
been due principally to the enthusiastic 
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that a visit to his library is a rare treat 
to any lover of “Boz.” 

Anything approaching a detailed de- 
scription of Mr. Williamson’s Dickensiana 
would fill several columns, but a brief ref- 
erence may be made to a few of the most 
interesting items. An autograph photo of 
F. Edwin Elwell’s famous statue of Dick- 
ens and Little Nell, sent to Mr. William- 
son by the sculptor, is much _ prized. 
Equally precious is an original drawing 
of Dolly Varden, by Phiz, with an auto- 
graph note from the late Frederic G. 
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From the Original Manuscript of Our Mutual Friend 


Now in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


and intelligent leadership of its organizer 
and president, Mr. E. Williamson, the 
well-known Dickens lecturer and collector, 
ably seconded by an energetic and popular 
secretary, Miss M. Pennell. For nearly 
twenty years Mr. Williamson has made 
a specialty of gathering all available ma- 
terial concerning the personality and 
works of Dickens, with such good results 





year 1863. 





Kitton, the well-known artist and author, 
for whose monumental work, Dickens by 
Pen and Pencil, this drawing was repro- 
duced. Another rare picture is that of a 
literary and dramatic group in Albert 
Smith’s garden, London, taken about the 
There are twenty-four por- 
traits in the group, among whom are 
Charles Dickens, Miss Dickens, Miss 
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Hogarth, Wilkie Collins, Mark Lemon, 
and others. This unique memento of the 
novelist was unearthed in 1893 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Tregaskis, booksellers in High Hol- 
born, and only a very few copies were 
printed. Two volumes from the library 
of Dickens at Gad’s Hill Place, each con- 





Mr. Pickwick 


As he appeared when the Dickens Fellowship in 
Toronto presented the “ Bardell 
vs. Pickwick ”’ trial 


taining his bookplate, are deserving of 
more than passing mention. They are 
possibly the only books from Dickens’ 
library in Canada. First editions of sev- 
eral of the novels, in the original green 
paper-covered parts, as issued, are items 
of great interest to the bibliophile. Minor 
works of Dickens, such as “The Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman,” “The Strange 
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Gentleman,” and “Sunday under Three 
Heads,” are indispensable to collectors, 
but little known by the general public. 
Under the sub-heading ‘“Pickwickiana” 
are various editions of the immortal 
Pickwick Papers, and many volumes spe- 
cially dealing with this work, its charac- 
ters, allusions and _ illustrations. Bio- 
graphical works are represented by some 
twenty-five volumes. Other sub-heads of 
the collection are, Speeches, Letters and 
Sayings, Anthological (comprising books 
made up largely of extracts and quotations 
from Dickens’ works), ‘Topographical, 
Plagiaristic and Dedications. In 1898 
Mr. Williamson published an artistic bro- 
chure, Glimpses of Dickens, containing a 
catalog of his collection as it then stood, 
besides interesting original matter. This 
little book soon went out of print, and is 
now classed among rare items of Dickens- 
iana. 

Mr. Williamson also possesses a Dick- 
ens relic of rare value—the first gold 
watch of the novelist. Francis Jeffrey 
Dickens, the author’s third son, came to 
Canada shortly after his father’s death in 
1870. He remained some time in To- 
ronto, then went to the Northwest, and 
in 1874 secured an appointment as In- 
spector in the Mounted Police. During 
the Northwest Rebellion of 1885, it was 
reported in England that Inspector Dick- 
ens had been killed by Indians in an attack 
on Fort Pitt, of which he had charge. 
This, however, was not correct. He held 
his position in the Mounted Police until 
invalided from the service on March 1, 
1886, and died at Moline, Illinois, on June 
11th of the same year. The first gold 
watch of Charles Dickens was in his pos- 
session, and was brought by him to Can- 
ada. Before going West he became 
acquainted with Mr. F. M. Midford, of 
Toronto, and this acquaintance after- 
wards developed into a warm friendship. 
On his return to Toronto some years 
later, it came about one day that, being 


in want of money, Dickens said he 
must sell the watch. Mr. Midford 
promptly declared his readiness to 


furnish the cash needed, and his unwil- 
lingness to see such a relic pass into 
the hands of a stranger. “It was my 
father’s first gold watch,” said Dickens, 
“and I’d much rather see it yours, Mid- 
ford, than a stranger’s.” After the death 
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The Jury in the ‘‘ Bardell vs. Pickwick ’’ Trial 


of Mr. Midford, in 1891, the Dickens 
watch passed to a sister, Mrs. Hadwen, 
from whom it was purchased by her 
brother, Mr. William Midford, of To- 
ronto. The watch remained in Mr. Wil- 
liam Midford’s possession until 1902, 
when Mr. Williamson became its owner. 
There could be no more interesting per- 
sonal memorial of a great man than the 
timepiece by which he regulated his labors. 
and which was so intimately associated 
with his daily life. 

Another cause of the great success of 
the Toronto Fellowship has been the at- 
tractive programs presented at its 
monthly meetings and annual banquets. 
The yearly commemoration of Dickens’ 
birthday, on February 7, is the chief social 
function of the season. At the last din- 
ner, in February of 1908, one hundred of 
the four hundred guests were costumed 
as Dickens characters, with the result that 
Mr. Pickwick and the two Wellers graced 
one table, the Cheeryble Brothers, looking 
like two twin peas from a pod, were per- 
mitted to wear their early nineteenth cen- 


tury top hats, Wilkins Micawber deigned 
to dine like an ordinary individual, Uriah 
Heep was not too ’umble for the same 
task, Captain Cuttle handed the viands 
with remarkable dexterity—notwithstand- 
ing the handicap of the hook on his right 
wrist—and the noble Pecksniff, with his 
charming daughters, made himself char- 
acteristically agreeable. Dolly Vardens 
and Little Nells abounded, squeezed in as 
they were by the sterner Betsy Trotwoods 
and Sary Gamps. Grandfather Trent, 
Mr. Dorrit, and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
senior, made an old men’s corner. The 
most conspicuous absentee from the fes- 
tive board was old Scrooge, and he prob- 
ably remained away because there were 
no “spirits” on the tables. 

Analyses of Dickens’ novels, with 
readings and discussion, form a _ never- 
ending source of entertaining evenings, 
while the treatment of his myriad charac- 
ter creations gives further opportunity to 
the contributing members to reveal their 
talents. With two thousand characters to 
draw from, the supply need not run short 
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for many a year. Programs such as these 
not only reintroduce familiar personages 
to old readers, but invariably reveal to 
others creations of the master’s genius 
hitherto unknown. 

The leading British, United States and 


Canadian impersonators or readers of 
Dickens are laid under tribute by the 
Toronto Branch. Mr. Williamson's re- 





The Watts Charity 


In Rochester, spoken of in the article by 
Miss Anne M. Earle 


citals and illustrated lecture-recitals are 
splendid pieces of platform work. The 
impersonations of William Sterling Battis, 
of Chicago, are clever and lifelike to a 
degree, while the recitals of — Frank 
Speaight, of London, England; Professor 
John Duxbury, of Manchester, England, 
and Professor William Miles, of London, 
England, have attracted and delighted 
large audiences. During the coming sea- 
son the Toronto Fellowship will put on a 
Lyceum Course of five numbers, in addi- 
tion to its ordinary activities. ; 
From the proceeds of its first entertain- 
ments, the Toronto Branch established a 
Dickens Cot in the Home for Incurable 
Children, which it has since supported. 
The present occupant of the cot is a col- 
ored child, Victoria St. Clair, so named 
because she was found on St. Clair ave- 
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nue on Victoria Day. The Branch makes 
the maintenance of this Cot the first call 
upon its charitable efforts, but also sup- 
plies the Christmas Dinner each year for 
the little patients in the Home, and con- 
tributes substantially to the summer 
Fresh Air Funds for poor children. In 
these and similar ways the child-loving 
and child-sympathizing spirit of Dickens 
is worthily imitated. 

The Toronto Fellowship has also dis- 
tinguished itself for its dramatic repre- 
sentations, presenting in 1907 the breach 
of promise trial, Bardell vs. Pickwick, and 
in 1908 The Cricket on the Hearth. Some 
two score of the members, calling them- 
selves “The Dickens Fellowship Company 
of Players” have delighted crowded audi- 
ences, night after night, with their stage 
work, which soon rose above the status of 
the amateur performer, under the able 
direction of Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, one of 
the leading artists of Canada. The text 
of the Bardell-Pickwick trial was adapted 
by Mr. J. W. Bengough. the celebrated 
cartoonist, who is a Vice President of the 
Branch. Mr. Bengough’s interpellations 





‘* The Six Poor Travellers ’’ 


Another view of the Watts Charity 


were richly humorous, and abounding in 
local allusions and hits. A booklet, giving 
the text of the play, with half-tone illus- 
trations of the leading characters in cos- 
tume, was issued by the Fellowship, the 
“Dickensian” referring to it as “one of 
the most interesting of recent items of 
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Dickensiana,” and the play itself as one 
of the best adaptations they had seen. 

For a Dickens dinner of the Fellowship 
Players, Mr. Bell-Smith drew clever in- 
dividual menu cards for each guest. He 
has also prepared an original adaptation of 
“Little Nell,” which will be presented next 
season by the Players. 

Other Branches of the Fellowship in 
Canada are found at Hamilton, with a 
membership of two hundred, and at Ot- 
tawa, with about one hundred and fifty 
members. ‘There is also a Branch at Win- 
nipeg, and others will shortly be organized 
at London, Guelph, Belleville, Brantford 
and other cities. 

It may be added that the Fellowship 
has a number of successful Branches in 
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the United States. Greater New York 
has three—Manhattan, New York and 
3rooklyn. Philadelphia and Chester are 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to the list, 
while Branches are in course of: forma- 
tion in Boston and Pittsburg. 

The United States possesses a valuable 
souvenir of Dickens, in the manuscript of 
Our Mutual Friend, which is in the 
Drexel Institute of Philadelphia—the only 
manuscript of one of Dickens’ great 
novels owned in America. It’ was for- 
merly in the possession of the late George 
W. Childs, who refused an offer of £1200 
made to him by the authorities of the 
South Kensington Museum, who desired 
to complete their collection of Dickens’ 
manuscripts. 


I Can 


By Carl Culver Wiggin 


Feel VIER unsated Ambition, 
| Dominant mistress of man, 


Changing his faltering “Cannot” 
Into a resolute “Can.” 


Out of your legion of subjects 


Many, perforce, fall behind, 
Caught in the vortex of eddies 
Swirled from the strife of mankind. 
Is there no meed for these strivers? 
Must they climb, ever in vain, 
Up to the brink of achievement 
3ut to be swept back again? 
Shall, in the end, this great army 
Have its brave standards close furled, 
Lacking that seal of your favor, 
Hailed as Success by the world? 
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Ever unsated Ambition, 
Dominant mistress of man, 


Though there’s no meed does he not succeed 


Who, ‘spite of defeats, says I Can? 
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T. B. Aldrich and the Portsmouth Celebration 


Held on June 30, 1908 


By Horatio Sheafe Krans 


OWNS that count among their 

sons poets and writers of 

3 talent or genius are fortu- 

© a) nate, and doubly so when 

these gifted children turn 

their gifts to the celebration 

of their native place. In this respect 

Portsmouth is blessed ; she has, among her 

own or her adopted sons and daughters, a 

group of accomplished writers, and a 

constellation of singers—witness the 

lyrics in the volume entitled Poets of 

Portsmouth —among whom, — without 

question, ‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich is the 
bright particular star. 

Not long after Mr. Aldrich’s death, the 
desire for some sort of a memorial of him 
began to be felt, and this desire soon took 
organized form in the Association of the 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Memorial, a group 
of people in Portsmouth and elsewhere 
who were friends of Mr. Aldrich, or ad- 
mirers of his work, or both. This asso- 
ciation hit upon the happy plan of pur- 
chasing the old Bailey House in Ports- 
mouth, which belonged to the poet’s grand- 
father, and was the boyhood home, so fully 
described in The Story of a Bad Boy, of 
the poet himself. The plan was put into 
effect. The Bailey House, restored with- 
out regard to pains or expense, and 
brought to answer in every particular to 
the description in The Bad Boy, has be- 
come the Thomas Bailey Aldrich Me- 
morial. On the thirtieth of last June the 
Memorial was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises in the Portsmouth Theater, and 
at the Bailey House itself. The occasion, 
bringing together, as it did, a distinguished 
company, was a notable one. All the 
speakers were personal friends of Mr. 
Aldrich, and their remarks, in a vein 
intimately and affectionately reminiscent, 
were largely anecdotes and memories of 
companionship and literary association 
with him whom they had come together 
to honor, and upon whose fine qualities of 
head and heart they fondly dwelt. The 
Honorable Wallace Hackett introduced 
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the speakers, and in his good opening 
address struck the note that dominated 
the exercises in insisting that the occa- 
sion should be regarded as a cheerful one, 
an occasion for dwelling upon Mr. Al- 
drich’s happy and useful life, and his 





Konan d cakes Qaed. 


From a photograph by G. C. Cox 


achievements as a poet and man of letters. 
Governor Guild of Massachusetts was 
present with his staff, and with him upon 
the platform sat, among others, Mark 
Twain, Mr. William Dean Howells, Col- 
onel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Mr. Robert Bridges, Professor 
sarrett Wendell, and Mr. Ferris Green- 
slet, who has just written Mr. Aldrich’s 
biography. Taking count of the distin- 
guished writers present, it would not be 
easy to name an occasion that has, in 
recent years, brought together a group of 
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Scenes at Portsmouth on June 30 


Showing Governor Guild and his staff, Mark Twain, Richard Watson Gilder and the Aldrich house 
Reproduced by permission of the Boston “*‘ Herald"’ 
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Strawberry Bank, Portsmouth 


The Navy Yard to the left 


men so generally representative of con- 
temporary American letters. 

The Mayor called upon Governor Guild 
as the first speaker. The Governor, as 
spokesman for the State in which Mr. 
Aldrich had done most of his work, 
brought a graceful tribute of affection and 
appreciation, dwelling especially upon The 
Story of a Bad Boy, its essential charm, 
and its place in the development of juve- 
nile fiction. Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
followed Governor Guild with an address 
which happily blended personal friendship 
and discriminating criticism, and concern- 
ed itself especially with the place of Mr. 
Aldrich in American letters. Colonel Hig- 
ginson had the undivided attention of the 
audience while he told of Mr. Aldrich’s 
relation to Longfellow, Lowell, and the 
rest of the elder group of New England 
writers. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who 
spoke after Colonel Higginson, chose for 
his theme, “Aldrich the poet as he is seen 
by the eyes of the poet,” and found place 
in his brief address for an appropriate oc- 
casional poem of his own and for welcome 


personalia. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, fol- 
lowing Mr. Gilder, gave full expression 
to the warmth of his friendship for Mr. 
Aldrich, and dwelt particularly upon the 
rare quality of the latter’s lyrical poetry, 
as did also Congressman Littlefield, who 
shrank not from averring that the poetry 
of Portsmouth’s sweetest singer would 
prove a monument more lasting than brass 
or marble, and remain intact even at that 
remote date when New Hampshire granite 
might be conceived of as yielding to the 
gnawing tooth of time. Before the occa- 
sion was to close, two speakers, Mr. 
Howells and Mark Twain, remained to 
be heard from, and they were well worth 
the hearing, full as both of them were of 
amusing anecdote and interesting reminis- 
cence. Mr. Howells spoke of Mr. Aldrich 
as a friend, holding up for all to see the 
garland of fine qualities that so endeared 
Aldrich the man to all who knew him. 
Mark Twain, who rose from his seat be- 
side Mr. Howells to make the closing 
speech, was in his best form. The audi- 
ence gave him a welcome lcud and long, 
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and he repaid them with an address over- 
flowing with the particular kind of drol- 
lery that has carried him these many years 
upon the crest of a wave of extraordinary 
popularity. Mr. Clemens chose to dwell 
upon Aldrich the good fellow, the wit, and 
the talker. Here the speaker spoke with 
authority, and what he said left none of 
his hearers in doubt. For combined socia- 
bility, brilliancy, irony, and humorous 
pleasantness, Mr. Clemens declared, boldly 
laying his hands on superlatives, that no 
man, ancient or modern, was Aldrich’s 
peer; that he was “always witty and al- 
ways brilliant, if there was anybody pres- 
ent capable of striking his flint at the right 
angle.” Mr. Robert Bridges closed the 
exercises by reading a poem which he had 
written for the occasion. 

The exercises over, the out-of-town 
guests were taken in motors and carriages 
that were in waiting to the Bailey House! 





1This house, now the Aldrich Memorial, was 
built—so a Portsmouth friend kindly informs 
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—the Aldrich Memorial. This old house, 
before the Memorial Association took it in 
hand, had run somewhat to seed, but, 
thanks especially to the devotion of Mrs. 
Aldrich and her son, who gave the task 
their personal supervision, a remarkably 
successful renovation was accomplished, 
and the old building stands now as fresh 
and complete as ever it was in the days 
of its prime. Much of the old furniture 
that belonged in it was returned by Mr. 
Aldrich’s relatives, and all has been ar- 
ranged—and the arrangement includes, as 
in the Longfellow House at Portland, 
many family relics—to tally in the min- 
utest detail with the delightful description 
given in The Story of a Bad Boy. As 
it now stands, the building is in every 
way typical, within and without, of the 
me—between 1810 and 1820, and has been called 
indifferently the Bailey House and the Nutter 
House. The double nomenclature is explained 
when it is said that T. D. Bailey, Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich’s grandfather, married a Nutter. 





The Aldrich House 


As it appears to-day 
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New England town house of the better 
sort as it was wont to be, say, three gen- 
erations ago. In one point, we should 
have said, there is a change; in a corner 
of the garden has been erected a little 
fire-proof edifice in which have been 
housed autograph poems by Mr. Aldrich, 
editions of his works, a portrait of Mr. 
Aldrich by Mr. Alfred Houghton Clarke, 
and a collection of rare editions and mis- 
cellaneous literary treasures made by the 
poet himself. At the unveiling of the por- 
trait, a sonnet by Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
expressive of the sentiment of the occa- 
sion, was read. 

After the visit to the Memorial House, 
Mrs. Aldrich entertained two hundred 
guests at a lunch at the Rockingham Hotel, 
and a very pleasant gathering this was. 

It remains now, in closing, to indicate 
how peculiarly fitting was the choice of 
Portsmouth as the site for the Aldrich 
Memorial. In Portsmouth Mr. Aldrich 
was born, and there he lived for the best 
part of the first seventeen years of his 
life. To his lyric poetry Portsmouth was 
an inspiration—witness that beautiful 
lyric, “Piscataqua River”; it cast over his 
fancy a spell to which he gave expression 
in that graceful, charming, and humorous 
descriptive-historical sketch, An Old Town 
by the Sea; and it was the scene of A Bad 
Boy's Diary, and of A Rivermouth Ro- 
mance. ‘The charm Portsmouth had for 
Mr. Aldrich as poet and romancer those 
who know the town well will readily un- 
derstand. In the whole countenance of 
Portsmouth, in its total expression, so to 
speak, and not alone in its more striking 
features, there is a fine quaintness. And 
it has a more gracious and urbane aspect 
than is presented by most New England 
towns of anything like its size and archi- 
tectural pretensions. As the seat of the 
Colonial governors, it was born to a man- 
ner more free and liberal than belonged 
to most of its sister settlements, which the 
Puritanical distrust of what was pleasing 
to the eye had stamped with a some- 
thing of the triste, bare and depressing. 
Indeed Portsmouth has, there is no deny- 
ing it, a certain genial, old-time dignity 
and distinction, and a certain colonial bel 
air that are exceedingly taking. And in 
spirit, as well as in countenance, the Old 
Town by the Sea has upon it less of the 
marks of Puritanism than many a near-by 





town. It relished cakes and ale, and loved 
sport and good cheer; and was never so 
hag-ridden, nor so grievously afflicted with 
ugly and ill-regulated hobgoblins as was, 
for example, the neighboring town of 
Salem. 

To wander idly about Portsmouth is a 
keen pleasure to the lover of the pictur- 
esque—a pleasure happily not soon to be 
exhausted. The streets, shaded for the 
most part with beautiful elms, and abound- 
ing in buildings which the lover of colonial 
architecture will find much to his taste, 
are a strong stimulus to pedestrian activ- 
ity. Rambling down by the water-front, 
in the tangled maze of errant and seem- 
ingly aimless lanes and alleys to which 
only time and experience will yield the 
clue, is a particularly beguiling pastime. 
It is back from the river that the more 
notable houses stand, but this water-side 
has, none the less, its own peculiar attrac- 
tion. Here are the long wharves that jut 
out into the harbor, wharves once sound 
and substantial, now worm-eaten and rot- 
ten, upon many of which still stand old 
sheds, battered and shaky, and roofed with 
shingles, silvered, and worn thin as paper, 
by time and the weather. ‘These super- 
annuated structures, weary and bent as 
if with the weight of years, seem in the 
very article of dissolution, and on the 
point of toppling into the blue waters that 
have waited so long to receive them. Back 
of the wharves are substantial red-brick 
storehouses, mellowed by time, and now 
turned from their original purpose to shel- 
ter tenants of the humbler sort, to serve as 
houses of refreshment to those who go 
down into the sea in ships, or as shops 
for those in a small way of trade. ‘These 
and other evidences of a commercial 
activity that no longer exists will set the 
curious visitor wondering—wondering, 
that is, unless he may have chanced to 
scrape an acquaintance with the history of 
Portsmouth. That town, be it known, 
once upon a time threatened to surpass 
both Boston and New York as a port. 
An extensive trade with the West Indies 
made comfortable and even handsome for- 
tunes for many portly merchants of the 
place. How it came about that its com- 
mercial promise was not fulfilled is of 
no concern to us here, save as the fact 
explains the picturesque dilapidation of 
portions of the old seaport. It was in this 
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part of the town that Mr. Aldrich loved 
to loiter, “What a slumberous, delightful, 
lazy place it is!” he writes in a passage 
which we quote with special pleasure, both 
because it is so faithful a picture of the 
spot to which we have led the reader, and 
because it is so excellent an instance of 
Mr. Aldrich’s rare faculty of conjuring up 
alike the outer aspect of a scene, and the 
sentiment that belongs to it: 

: What a slumberous, delightful, lazy place it 
1S: 


He continues: 


The sunshine seems to lie a foot deep on 
the planks of the dusty wharf, which yields 
up to the warmth a vague perfume of 
the cargoes of rum, molasses, and spice that 
used to be piled upon it. The river is blue as 
the inside of a hare-bell. The opposite shore, 
in the strangely shifting magic lights of sky 
and water, stretches along like the silvery coast 
of fairyland. Directly opposite you is the Navy 
Yard, with its neat officers’ quarters and work- 
shops and arsenals, and its vast shiphouses, in 
which the keel of many a famous frigate has 
been laid. On your right lies a cluster 


of small islands,—there are a dozen or more iti 





the harbor—on the most extensive of which yow 
see the fading-away remains of some earth- 
works thrown up in 1812. Between this— 
Trefethren’s Island—and Pierce Island lie the 
Narrows. Perhaps a bark or a sloop of war is 
making up to town; the hulk is hidden among 
the islands, and the topmasts have the effect of 
sweeping across the dry land. On your left is 
a lorg bridge, more than a quarter of a mile 
in lergth, set upon pi‘es where the water is 
twenty or thirty feet deep, leading to the Navy 
Yard and Kittery—the Kittery so often the 
theme of Whittier’s verse. 

This is a mere outline of the landscape that 
spreads before you. Its changeful beauty of 
form and color, with the summer clouds floating 
over it, is not to be painted in words. I know 
of many a place where the scenety is more 
varied and striking; but there is a mandragora 
quality in the atmosphere here that holds you 
to the spot, and makes the half-hours seem like 
minutes. I could fancy a man sitting on the 
end of that old wharf very contentedly for two: 
or three years, provided it could be always 
June. 


Aside from its external aspect, which 
should satisfy a moderate taste for an- 
tiquity, Portsmouth, with its environs, has 


14n Old Town by the Sca, pp. 14-17. 
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many associations likely to commend it to 
the imagination. In 1614, Captain John 
Smith visited the spot which is now the 
town. &n route thereto, he passed, a 
few miles out. to sea, the Isles of Shoals 
—nine islands of gray, seamed, storm- 
beaten rock, flanked by dangerous 
sunken ledges, the site in this year 
of grace, of summer hotels, and distin- 
guished now for many years as the home 
of the poet, Celia Thaxter. These little 
rocky islands he dubbed Smith’s Isles, a 
name to which they now happily refuse 
to answer. During the early days, the 
town fought many a desperate battle with 
the Indians; in the Revolution, and in the 
war of 1812, it played a stout patriot part. 

After the Revolution Washington was 
more than once Portsmouth’s guest, and 
he expressed special pleasure in the house 
of Governor Langdon—an evidence of his 
good taste, for this commodious dwelling 
is an excellent specimen of the Colonial 
style. At this house Governor Langdon 
entertained many notabilities, among them 
Louis Philippe, and his brothers, the Ducs 
de Montpensier and Beaujolais, and the 








Marquis de Chastellux. And in_ the 
height of the French Revolution, the Duc 
d’Orleans was also his guest. Another 
of Portsmouth’s large houses, the Warner 
House, an excellent exponent, too, of the 
architecture of the period, must not pass 
unmentioned. The lightning rod of this 
mansion begs the reader’s most particular 
attention; that aspiring safeguard was 
set up, in 1762, under the personal super- 
vision of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

In Little Harbor, a lovely spot in Ports- 
mouth’s near neighborhood, stands the old 
Wentworth Mansion, a seemingly fortu- 
itous and formless conglomeration of 
wings and gables without, but within 
charmingly quaint. This was the home of 
the Colonial governor, Benning Went- 
worth, and the scene of the poem in which 
Longfellow mellifluously commemorates 
the more or less romantic attachment of 
that elderly and widowed dignitary for his 
handmaid, Martha Hilton. Having re- 
solved, the story goes, to wed that beautiful 
girl, he gave a feast—it happened to be 
his birthday—and was careful to invite, 
among others, the Reverend Arthur 
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3rown, his rector. As the feast was 
drawing to a close, the Governor presented 
Martha to the assembled company, and, 
without more ado, announced his engage- 
ment, and ordered the parson to tie the 
knot forthwith, or, in the words of the 
poet, the Governor 
Played lightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 
“This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day; and you shall marry me!” 
Of the churches in Portsmouth, old 
four-square St. John’s is the most inter- 
esting, the shrine of relics of one kind or 
another that date from the days of Queen 
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Graves, and deeded to the town by Cap- 
tain John Pickering, in 1671, an odd- 
shaped lot, now rank with weeds and 
grass, which half hide the collapsed un- 
derground tombs and moldy tomb-stones 
that lean this way and that, or lie prone 
upon their faces in the dust? 

The villages and the countryside, the 
roads, and the water-ways in the near 
neighborhood of Portsmouth are rarely 
lovely; New England can offer no more 
enchanting landscapes and seascapes. The 
Piscataqua runs to the town through 
woods and green meadow lands. To the 
north and south are beaches, sandy or 
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Anne. ‘The graveyard, with its mementos 
mort, is well worth a visit. In it rest the 
remains of the aristocracy and respectabil- 
ity of the old town—Crown dignitaries, 
soldiers and secretaries of His Majesty, 
and leading citizens of pre- and post-Rev- 
olutionary days—the Wentworths, the 
Sherburnes, the Sheafes, and many more 
besides. And, where Portsmouth grave- 
yards are in question, who would pass 
unnoticed that ancient, dismal, and neg- 
lected God’s-acre known as Point of 


pebbled or rocky—York Harbor, Rye 
Beach, Little Boar’s Head, and Great 
Boar’s Head. In the harbor, facing the 
town, is the Navy Yard, recently in the 
eye of the world as the place of the Russo- 
Japanese Peace Conference. The village 
of Newcastle is hard by, joined to Ports- 
mouth by three bridges. The charm of 
this ancient fishing hamlet the poet, the 
late Edmund Clarence Stedman, recog- 
nized, and in it built himself a summer 
home. ‘There also—but some years since, 
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let us hasten to add—one of Paul Jones’ 
officers made his home in a cottage that 
still stands. Opposite Newcastle is Kittery 
Point—in Maine, but just across the river 
—where, we may remark by the way, 
Mr. William Dean Howells spends his 
summers. In Kittery is the goodly man- 
sion of Sir William Pepperel, our first 
American baronet, an edifice now pictur- 
esquely the worse for the wear and tear of 
time. 

But enough, perhaps, has been said of 
the attractions of Portsmouth and its en- 
virons to bring home to the reader the 
spell which the Old Town by the Sea cast 
over Mr. Aldrich. In closing we would 
return once more to the thought with 
which we began—the value of a poet and 
man of letters to his native town. One 
has only to think of what Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Thoreau mean to Concord; of 
what Longfellow and Lowell mean to 
Cambridge; of what Irving and his writ- 
ings mean to New York, to the banks of 
the Hudson, and to the Catskills, to realize 
this in full measure. In Irving's case, his 
stories created a legend which is insep- 
arable from the places he described; and 
something of the same service the writ- 
ings of the subject of this article have ren- 
dered to his native town. Browning’s Fra 
Lippo Lippi, in justifying himself in the 
eyes of the spoil-sport representative of 
law and order—whose eye, however, had 
the proper twinkle—who interrupted his 
midnight pastimes, reminded that worthy 
man that it was the function of the painter 
to reveal, in things and people, the charm 
and beauty that would, but for him, have 
quite escaped a duller eye; and that, the 
painting once seen, all the world loves the 
original the better. This is quite true, 
and an application of this truth was in 
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Longfellow’s mind when he said, after 
reading Aldrich’s “Piscataqua River,” that 
the stream whose beauties the lyric sings 
would always be the lovelier because the 
poem ‘had been written. And that poem 
we cannot do better than quote at the close 
of these comments upon Mr. Aldrich and 
the town to whose attractions he paid so 
many graceful compliments: 


PiscaATAQua RIVER. 
Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods, and fields of corn, 
Thou singest, and the sunlight smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 


But I within a city, I, 
So full of vague unrest, 

Would almost give my life to lie 
An hour upon thy breast! 


To let the wherry listless go, 
And, wrapt in dreamy joy, 
Dip, and surge idly to and fro, 
Like the red harbor-buoy; 


To sit in happy indolence, 
To rest upon the oars, 

And catch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores; 


To see the rounded sun go down, 
And with its parting fires 

Light up the windows of the town 
And burn the tapering spires; 


And then to hear the muffled tolls 
From steeples slim and white, 

And watch, among the Isles of Shoals, 
The Beacon’s orange light. 


O River! flowing to the main 
Through woods, and fields of corn, 

Hear thou my longing and my pain 
This sunny birthday morn; 


And take this song which sorrow shapes 
To music like thine own, 

And sing it to the cliffs and capes 

And crags where I am known! 








What is Literature? What is Journalism ?P 


By Dolores Bacon 


is a controversial blessing. 
A deal has been said of 
late concerning the author’s, 
publisher’s, and public’s responsibilities 
and relations to each other ; and finally the 
apostles of journalism have stood forth 
and spoken. 

Some months ago, Mr. Julius Chambers 
projected a truly forceful speechment to 
the effect that the journalism of to-day is 
properly to be considered that school for 
authors which Mr. Walter Page has advo- 
cated. He did not prove his thesis, but he 
said a good many things which made even 
the Scotch verdict potent. Since Mr. 
Chambers wrote, Mr. Louis Van Norman 
has discoursed—not for the public, but 
over the walnuts and the wine, as it were. 
Again no verdict, but much that is of 
interest to those who concern themselves 
with the matter. 

In effect, Mr. Van Norman has said that 
pessimism and love of analysis are the 
qualities which characterized an ancient 
civilization, and which accounted for its 
lite ature; and that neither pessimism nor 
analysis has any attraction for us of to-day 
—we being builders. By this latter phrase 
is implied that the “old civilization” was 
the result, maybe, of other than creative 
causes. : 

Mr. Van Norman has said that we pro- 
duce a sort of journalistic literature for 
the reasons aforesaid—which means that 
we produce neither journalism nor litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Van Norman has said that the 
journalism of to-day is the university of 
the people. He supported these state- 
ments with an excellent brief, but whether 
the brief will serve to make the jury his 
or not, is doubtful. 

To begin with: we are not a race of 
“builders,” but of iconoclasts. The former 
civilization of which this editor spoke per- 
sistently wrought with means to an end— 
to the involuntary and optimistic end of 
raising the standards of humanity! Before 


AIR-SPLITTING over the 
illusive definition may not 
H make for good morals, but it 


this ancient civilization we had a state of 
chaos, in which the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest alone had place. 

The fault is not that we no longer have 
standards, either, but the standards which 
we have are so different from those of 
an Aristotelian civilization, that we may no 
longer draw comparisons with the past, in 
much besides art. The place of art, how- 
ever, is fixed—fixed since the first rec- 
tangular drawings of lambs and the Christ- 
child upon the walls of the catacombs— 
since men wrote and made literature with- 
out having a fixed standard of spelling. 
But we may not consequently compare 
unlike things as these brilliant men of the 
editorial desk have been doing. Totally 
unlike things cannot be compared. Pota- 
toes and Lyons velvets are both excellent 
in their uses, but— 

Just so we may not, in the same para- 
graph, discuss journalism and literature 
with purposes of comparison. 

Finally, when all’s said and done, we 
come to the illusive definition: what is 
literature? what is journalism? 

We may know very well what they are. 
\Ve know that journalism had its first 
material or photographic inception in the 
“News Letter,” hand-written and distrib- 
uted in multiform throughout English ter- 
ritory. This was the newspaper, the father 
of journalism as it has since been devel- 
oped. Before that time the unique expedi- 
tion of “twelve youths of uncommon 
learning” set forth, with the son of a 
Milesian king at the head, to report a war, 
and all things of science and manufactory 
appertaining thereto. That, also, was jour- 
nalism. ‘“McClure’s Magazine” set Miss 
Tarbell to report upon the secrecies of the 
Standard Oil Company, and that was jour- 
nalism. Mr. Arthur Brisbane sends forth, 
not twelve, but a thousand youths, not of 
“uncommon learning,” nor, even of kinder- 
garten acumen, and those youths report 
upon battles, murders and deaths. This 
is called ‘“‘vellow journalism.” 

The “yellow journalism” is as useful a 
journalism as any in this world. The yel- 
low journal mentions that a man has been 
boiled in oil, and does it in a way so im- 
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pressive, if not elegant, that the chamber- 
maid is impelled to read. As one thing 
leads to another, so does such journalism 
lead the chambermaid in natural sequence, 
not to Balzac, to Montaigne or to Spen- 
cer, perhaps, but to the signs of the zodiac: 
to the jokes of the “Farmer’s Almanac”— 
likewise to its pudding recipes—all of 
which things have place in the economy of 
this or any other civilization. In short, 
“yellow journalism” induces many millions 
of people to read who never could be in- 
duced to do so by less startling methods. 
It serves the same place in mental economy 
that the Salvation Army serves in the 
economy of a Christian religion. For 
those who aspire to something like intel- 
lectual methods, rather than an exhibition 
of editorial shrewdness, there are other 
journals. But it is a rank and insupport- 
able postulate to say that journalism of 
any sort is anything more than a record of 
information to many sorts of people. It 
is not literature, never can be literature, by 
its very raison d’étre. 

The comparison of journalism with lit- 
erature is not odious but superficial. There 
is literature and there is journalism. ‘The 
terms are not interchangeable and never 
could be. In the days of the editorial “we”, 
the editorial department of a journal might 
with some excuse have been named the 

“university of the people,” as Mr. Van 
Norman named it in his unpublished talk. 
In that time the dogmatic assumption that 
the public had no mind with which to 
think properly, choately, for itself, and 
therefore needed to have its problems 
formulated for it, made the editorial “we” 
to blossom like a flower, and the fruit of 
that former journalistic tree is a self-con- 
tained, independent people who do now 
think editorially for themselves, though 
they have by no means arrived at that 
fine far-point of a former civilization 
where thought partook of elegance, and 
even slavery had its fascinations. 

Journalism was never so entirely itself 
as it is to-day, and written editorial opinion 
hardly exists as a thing of value, much 
less as a thing of necessity. Journalism 
implies a chronicle, pure and simple, and 
this is as it should be: when it shall have 
become as pure as simple it will have be- 
come a perfect thing. Meantime we have 
no especial occasion to meddle with the 
matter. Newspaper editors know fairly 
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well what will sell, and that means, what 
will induce the people to read; and so long 
as people are induced to read anything, 
the reason for journalism is demonstrated. 

But now to literature: the illusive defini- 
tion! 

Journalism is, in all its phases, ephe- 
meral; literature may not be so. When a 
writer has projected that which lives but 
for a day, he has not produced literature; 
he has simply written something. 

That we of this generation ‘do produce 
literature is demonstrated quite frequently 
enough to excuse the struggles of author- 
ship and to dignify them. 

We have a very recent exhibition of 
literary sincerity in the story of Helen’s 
Babies. About thirty years ago—or before 
that time when the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary—John Habberton 
wrote this book. People read and laughed 
and laughed over those children. Then 
the book was put aside and by many was 
forgotten ; but one day this year a firm of 
publishers got out the muck-rake, pushed 
aside Several Weeks and other libidinous 
written congestions, and there, sweet and 
clean and full of fun, lay Helen’s Babies: 
not a day older, not a prank badder, but 
as dear and funny and healthful as ever 
babies were. They had lain for thirty years 
beneath the mal-odour and heavy pressure 
of the obscene, the inconsequent and hard, 
and yet they were hurt not a whit. And 
the publishing house that searched, know- 
ing an everlasting element in literature 
when it found it, brought forth after many 
years, a “first authorized edition.” 

Did anyone buy? Did anyone ask if 
Helen’s Babies were literature? Did any- 
body pause to analyze ? Everybody bought ; 
nobody asked; nobody paused. ‘Those of 
us who laughed and who loved them a 
thousand years agone, laughed and loved 
anew ; those of us who heard of them for 
the first time, rejoiced. In these things 
we have the test of literature and the con- 
test of authorship approved. The quality 
that gave back to us a gay, sweet, care-free 
thing, so written as to make those of us 
who read a part of the author’s secret, 
implies literature. If it be a secret trag- 
edy which thus involves us and makes us 
intimate with the author, then that, too, 
is literature; whatever does this thing— 
founds and promotes this author-reader 
intimacy and admiration—implies litera- 
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ture. This intimacy may be brought about 
by one element to-day, by another to- 
morrow, but it is the thing which makes 
man’s work perennial rather than ephe- 
meral, and thus we may identify the thing 
called literature. 

There is small fault to be found with 
journalism, however it may exist—no, not 
even in its libelous aspects: journalistic 
crimes are promptly punished, and offer 
to the world beside the edifying spectacle 
mentioned by Macaulay—the public in a 
throe of virtue. 

There is no fault to find with literature 
as it exists, save that it exists in insufficient 


quantity, owing largely to the commer- 
cialistic cunning, not breadth, of the aver- 
age publisher. Literature may be distin- 
guished from pabulum mostly by its eternal 
propensity to bob up serenely twenty years 
after it has been forgot. 

There seems to be no fault anywhere: 
“God’s in His Heaven!”—but it is a mis- 
take to confound and compare totally 
irrelevant things. ‘The controversy brings 
to mind the old and harrowing proposi- 
tion of childhood days: 

Which weighs the most?—a pound of 
feathers or a pound of lead ?>—The answer 
is: they do! 


November 
By Bessie R. Hoover 


ENTLY the waters of the river flow, 
i" Like half-heard music, lapping soft and low, - 
Wind-swept, lake-ward its pulsing waters go. 


It glides the marshes through, and ribbon-wise 
Amid the whispering reeds supinely lies, 
A cradle for the beauties of the skies. 


Along its edge the golden-rod’s gray plumes, 
Once gilt, now dim with autumn’s silver glooms, 
Stand like dream-patterns in forgotten looms. 


The water-wheel is still, its cumbrous bars 
No more the rhythm of the river mars, 
But pictured lies with multiplied dark spars. 


The willows droop in longing toward the stream, 
Their shadows are more real—or so they seem— 
Than where above the living branches gleam. 


A hush has fallen on the river plain; 
Then comes the lullaby of wind and rain, 
To soothe the withered things that might complain ; 


But nothing does complain, like symphonies, 
Straight from the heart of God’s own mysteries, 
The winds of Autumn whisper: “All is His.” 


———— 
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The Author of ‘‘ The Wood Carver of ’Lympus’’ 

by one of our subscribers we 

I will give a short sketch of 

eC. author of The Wood Carver 
of ’“Lympus. 

she has traveled extensively, both in 

America and Europe. Her home is in 

which she drew her inspiration for The 

Wood Carver. This was not her first 


N response to a request made 

the life of Mary E. Waller, 

Miss Waller is a Bostonian by birth, and 
the Vermont Hills, a charming place from 
book. The Little Citizen and A Daughter 





John Reed Scott 
Author of The Princess Dehra 


of the Rich preceded it, but both were 
juveniles, and neither made much of a 
reputation for the author, though A 
Daughter of the Rich was treated to a 
good deal of favorable comment. With 
The Wood Carver of ’Lympus, however, 
Miss Waller came into fame, and followed 
up this story with Sanna, another novel, 





> 


Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


and Through the Gates of the Netherlands, 
a book of travel that grew out of a year’s 
sojourn in Holland. But Miss Waller has 
created no other character so winning as 





Molly Elliott Seawell 


Miss Seawell has just published a clever juvenile, 
The Imprisoned Midshipmen 


Hugh Armstrong, the crippled wood 
carver of the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. 


John Reed Scott 


We have a picture this month of John 
Reed Scott, author of The Princess 
Dehra. Mr. and Mrs. Scott spent last 
winter in Columbia, South Carolina, where 
the final two-thirds of The Princess Dehra 
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Angelo Neumann 


Author of The Reminiscences of Richard Wagner, just issued. This is an important 
publication and will be reviewed in the December “‘ Book News Montbly ” 


was written, and it happens that the pho- 
tograph was taken the day the story was 
completed. Mr. Scott had no intention 
of being snapped; he was posing the little 
dog on the balustrade of the hotel piazza 
when Mrs. Scott caught them both. As 
“Chum” is a most important member of 
the family, it is proper to say that he is a 
French poodle of remarkable intelligence, 
and the constant companion of his mis- 
tress. He does not do tricks, in the show 


sense, but, having always been talked to 
as though he were human, his ability to 
understand conversation is extraordinary, 
while in manners and deportment he is 
rather better than most children. 





Anent Columbia, Mr. Scott tells the 
story on himself, that the small daughter 
of one of their friends, there, came to her 
father one evening and asked him: 

“What does Mr. Scott do?’ 

“He is an author,” she was told. 

“Oh, yes!” said she, “to be sure! Scott's 
Waverly Novels!” 

It is very likely, however, that Mr. 
Scott would even have declined to accept 
the dignity of “author.”” He does not take 
himself, nor his success, in the serious way 
most writers would. As he remarked, re- 
cently, in his publishers’ office: “Almost 
everyone can write a story if they try 
hard enough, and about all the fools on 
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earth are trying. I’m not sure I’m not 
one of the fools.” 


Material for a ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ Bibliography 
The following letter may interest some 
of our readers: 





Amelie Rives 


After an interesting portrait by her husband, 
Prince Troubetskoy 


Los Angeles, September 10, 1908. 

The undersigned desires the co-operation of 
all who are interested in the literature pertain- 
ing to and for the publication of “A Bibliography 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, with Notes 
for An Anthology of Kindred Literature.” 

Aside from the various translations in Eng- 
lish, as well as many foreign languages and the 
numerous editions of the Rubaiyat published 
both in America and abroad, all matter on the 
subject will be included, such as: Verses, paro- 
dies, side degrees, criticisms pro and con, maga- 
zine and newspaper items, allied degrees, etc., 
etc. It is especially desired to procure the dates 
and original sources of everything printed on 
the subject. 

The work will be issued during the early 
months of 1909 and not later than March 3st, 
the rooth anniversary of the birth of Edward 
Fitz Gerald. The book will be dedicated to the 
Omar Khayyam Club of America, and the edi 
tion will be a strictly limited one. Booklovers 
are advised to make reservations early. 

Desiring to make this bibliography as com- 
plete as possible, any suggestions to be offered 





and all communications and items of interest, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Com- 
piler and Publisher. 

H. M. ScHROETER. 


330% So. Hill Street. 





Louis Rhead 


A literary descendant of Izaak Walton. His book 
on Fish and Fishing will delight the 
angler’s heart 


Who Wrote ‘‘ The Lady of Decoration ’’? 


There still seems to be some doubt as 
to the identity of the author of The Lady 
of Decoration. The writer of this book 





Frederic S. Isham 


Author of The Lady of the Mount. The photograph 
shows Mr. Isham on the Yang-tse-Kiang ducing 
his recent trip around the world 
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is a Mrs. Macauley, and the material for 
the volume came in letters written by Mrs. 
Macauley from Japan—where she was 





Carolyn Wells 


Who has two new books—The Carolyn Wells Year 
Book and The Happychaps, an attractive juvenile 
illustrated by Harrison Cady 


residing—to Alice Hegan Rice, author of 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. 
Rice is, in reality, Mrs. Macauley’s aunt, 
though the two ladies are near one age. 
Mrs. Rice, as a novelist, realized how val- 
uable her niece’s letters were and suggest- 
ed that they be utilized to make a book, 
with the result that The Lady of Decora- 
tion was for months the best-selling book 
in the country. 


Mr. Viereck in Germany 
George Sylvester Viereck, the poet, and 


also the author of The House of the Vam- 
pire, has recently gone to Germany. 
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Mr. Viereck came to America from the 
Fatherland when he was ten years of age, 
so that he naturally goes back to it with 
a great deal of enthusiasm. Doubtless he 
will find a fresh inspiration in the land of 
his forefathers. He may come by a bit 
of “balance” as well—an acquisition de- 
voutly to be wished for. 


The Author of ‘‘ The Right Man’”’ 


Brian Hooker, whose first novel, The 
Right Man, was published by The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company on October I0, is a 
descendant of an old and _ well-known 
Hartford family. He was born in New 
York City in 1880, received his prepara- 
tory education in schools in Hartford, and 
was graduated from Yale University in 
1902. For the next two years Mr. Hooker 
was connected with the English Depart- 
ment of Columbia University, and was 





Brian Hooker 
Author of The Right Man 


then called to Yale, where he is now teach- 
ing, as instructor in rhetoric. He was 
recently awarded the prize in the compe- 
tition for the best Yale song. He has 
contributed verse to “Harper’s,” “Scrib- 











ner’s”’ and “The Forum.” A _ semi- 
legendary tale of medizval England, which 
appeared from his pen in “Harper’s” a 
few months ago, attracted considerable 
attention for its imaginative quality. The 
Right Man is in striking contrast, with a 
theme and setting of the immediate here 
and now. 


Joseph Medill Patterson 


Joseph Medill Patterson, author of 
A Little Brother of the Rich, was born in 
Chicago, on January 6, 1879, and is the 
son of Robert W. Patterson, editor of the 
Chicago “Tribune.” His grandfather, 
Joseph Medill, founded the Chicago 
“Tribune.” He attended the Groton School 
in Massachusetts (where the Roosevelt 
boys are preparing for college); spent a 
few months as a cowboy in old Mexico, 
and a few months similarly in Wyoming, 
where he was mixed up with cattle rus- 
tlers. When these were broken up by the 





Henry Everett McNeill 


A new author of pleasing boys’ books 


Sheriff he returned home, broke, and went 
to Yale College for four years, graduat- 
ing in 1901. At Yale he rowed on the 
freshman crew and was a member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi and Scroll and Key So- 
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cieties. While at Yale also he spent one 
summer’s vacation at the Boxer War in 
China as a war correspondent. 

On leaving college he became a reporter 
on the Chicago “Tribune”; then rose to 
be assistant Sunday editor. When 
twenty-three years old he was elected to 





O. O. Howard 


Major-General Howard has written a boys’ book, 
Indian Chiefs I Have Known 


the Illinois Legislature, being the young- 
est member of that body. At the expira- 
tion of his term as State Representative 
he took charge of the editorial page of the 
“Tribune.” 

When Edward F. Dunne was nomi- 
nated for Mayor of Chicago on the Mu- 
nicipal Ownership platform Mr. Patterson 
found himself unable to agree with his 
family as to the editorial policy of the 
“Tribune,” and, therefore, resigned. 
When Dunne was elected he appointed 
Patterson Commissioner of Public Works. 
He remained in this position for one year, 
doing most effective work, and being con- 
stantly engaged in rows with various pub- 
lic service corporations, which he thought 
were trying to rob the city. 
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At the end of this time he came to the 
conclusion that a most drastic remedy was 
necessary to meet the evils under which 
the government and the United States 
were languishing, and, consequently, he 
announced in an open letter his conversion 
to Socialism, afterward taking the stump 
in favor of social revolution. Later on 
he became the first editor of the Chicago 
“Daily Socialist.” 

His novel naturally incorporates much 
of his Socialistic feeling. 


A New Edition of Scott 

Three volumes of Scott’s novels are to 
be issued by the Lippincotts in an edition 
de Iuxe—Kenilworth, Ivanhoe and The 
Talisman. A most interesting announce- 
ment is to the effect that introductions to 
these books will be written by the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott. Mrs. Scott is the 
great-granddaughter of Sir Walter, and 
the granddaughter of Sir Walter’s son-in- 
law and biographer, John Gibson Lock- 
hart. She is also the present owner of 
Abbotsford and a writer of some distinc- 
tion. Her little volume on Mary, Queen 


of Scots, entitled The Tragedy of Fother- 
ingay, is probably the most authentic ac- 
count of Queen Mary’s mock trial that 
has been published, and contains a num- 
ber of hitherto inaccessible documents. 


Ralph Connor in a Uniform Edition 

The Revell Company have in prepara- 
tion a handsome, uniform edition of Ralph 
Connor's books. Dr. Gordon's host of ad- 
mirers will receive this news with pleas- 
ure. 


Mr. Stead’s Penny Poets 

What would happen if we issued in 
America the cream of the poets for two 
cents a copy? Mr. Stead, editor of the 
English “Review of Reviews,” gets out a 
series of paper pamphlets entitled “Penny 
Poets.” Each issue contains selections 
from some master poet’s works, with a 
short introduction by the editor. These 
booklets sell into the hundreds of thou- 
sands—which shows that in England at 
least good poetry is being read. 





Randall Parrish 


Who has just published a new novel, The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel 
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Library of Rarities 


By W. de Wagstaffe 


promising to the bibliophile, 

or more or less distressing, 

tut at any rate it has a virtue 
that collections of pictures, for instance, 
have not, because an accurate history of 
every book, manuscript and binding 1s 
accessible to-day. 

There is an integrity of conscience 
about the personal, intimate history of 
books that surpasses any other system of 
the collector’s conscience. 

It is not astonishing that New York 
should boast of the most complete and in- 
teresting private library in the world. I 
have known a few men and women in 
New York who really enjoy reading 
something besides the newspapers—but 
only a few. However, it must be stated 
that the initiative impulse behind an ac- 
cumulation of literary wonders, such as 
Mr. Robert Hoe’s library contains, is not 
always a divine fire. An object of ro- 
mantic interest to one man is not desired 
by another for the same reason. 

Mr. Hoe’s library is scattered about 
in four rooms of his private residence, 
and its fifteen thousand volumes and 
manuscripts represent the most complete 
collection in the world. 

Of course, the usual feature of any 
private library is its quality; either in 
miscellaneous volumes or in a specialized 
array of books. Mr. Robert Hoe has 
managed to trace the entire pathway of 
literature from its far off by-ways, in the 
eleventh and twelfth century, when men 


PRIVATE library may be 
the outcome of various book 
A symptoms, more or less 





put their ideas on vellum, through the 
first appearance of incunabula—a primi- 
tive printing before the fifteenth century 
—and then on through the Aldines of 
over four hundred years ago, the Elze- 
virs, and so through the virile romantic 
periods in France and England, to the 
present. 

So exceptional in its scope and so 
widely proven, it seems that the biblio- 
phile’s obligation to Mr. Robert Hoe is 
as to an expert buyer, whose cautious in- 
stinct, and wide acquaintance with dealers, 
have enabled him to collect so academic a 
museum. 

The special value of any private 
library is its arrogance of lineage, over 
the more pretentious public library. 
There may be the blood of saints and 
martyrs within one’s reach on the book 
shelves, and who shall neglect the cere- 
mony due such shrines of age? Mr. 
Hoe’s collection of manuscripts, on vel- 
lum and paper, is unusually large and 
rare. 

The progress of printing, as it devel- 
oped first in Germany, and then spread 
by typographic improvement through 
France, Italy, Switzerland and England, 
is represented by a carefully chosen se- 
lection of incunabula. In these stately 
old volumes we trace the manner of lit- 
erature of the past. The link between 
the manuscript and the printed book is 
the Book of Hours, issued late in the fif- 
teenth and early in the sixteenth cen- 
turies, in Paris. These are made often 
on vellum, and sometimes illuminated in 
imitation of manuscript. 
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The Aldine examples, and the dainty 
little volumes made by the Elzevir fam- 
ily in Holland, are rare and in perfect 
condition. 

The brilliant literature of France is 
told in several thousand volumes, in this 
collection; books of the Renaissance 
epoch, Rabelais, Montaigne, and other 
great men of the awakening period of 
learning in France. 

Then the scintillating period of Louis 
XIV, with its Moliére and his followers; 
then the philosophic wits, who, with their 
sharp acidity, cut deep into the profligacy 
of Parisian society, and so ushered in 
the French Revolution; and finally the 
Romanticists, with Victor Hugo their 
leader, to be almost forgotten in the pres- 
sure of the nineteenth-century school of 
naturalistic writers. 

The prominent place in Mr. Hoe’s 
library is given to English literature. It 
abounds in first editions of the best au- 
thors, those painstaking efforts of the 
emerging stages, in Chaucer’s and Shake- 
speare’s time. 

I must confess, here at the very be- 
ginning, that to do justice from the 
standpoint of a bibliophile—that dread- 
ful nemesis of overpowering calm—in so 
short an article, or even in a single octavo 
volume, to such a library as this one, is 
impossible. Like the messenger who is 
trained by the obligations of his duty to 
reveal nothing of the message he bears, 
I can only deliver to the reader an out- 
side wrapping, a vagrant, desultory im- 
pression. 

The manuscripts come first; in point 
of value and curious historical event they 
are entitled to precede any other form of 
book. 

Mr. Hoe’s collection of manuscripts is 
said to surpass any other private or pub- 
lic collection of its kind. The remark- 
able thing about them is their perfect 
preservation, particularly when we real- 
ize that they were all produced previous 
to the year 1500. An old manuscript is 
a work of art; and, although it was in 
the middle ages that monks, calligraphers. 
illuminators and miniaturists worked to- 
gether to convert bits of sheepskin and 
calf-skin into painted beauty, those to 
be seen in Mr. Hoe’s library are as fresh 
and clean as though they had only just 
been finished. Manuscript painting reach- 
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ed its greatest glory just before the dis- 
covery of printing forever destroyed its 
progress. 

Mr. Hoe seems to have favored the 
Renaissance manuscript; notable among 
these is a volume of over nine hundred 
pages, containing St. Jerome’s Latin 
version of the Bible. The text, done in 
black letters, was probably written by 
one hand, soon after the year 1200, and is 
upon remarkably fine Italian vellum. The 
ink is still brilliantly black, and the pages 
are adorned with countless initial letters, 
painted in gold and colors, many of them 
iricluding exquisite miniatures, with back- 
grounds of burnished gold. The manu- 
script is bound in old French red 
morocco, and is a relic of interest, as it 
is said to have belonged to St. Louis at 
Aigues-Mortes in 1248. 

Another Latin Bible, written and 
decorated by hand, was written at Cre- 
mona by Viiani Sani about 1275; and a 
third Latin Bible is the work of the fif- 
teenth century. The handwriting in 
these manuscripts of so many ages back 
is beautiful, quite eclipsing any modern 
talents in that direction. 

Another manuscript includes a thou- 
sand pages, comprising the Psalms of 
David, a Roman Breviary, Feasts and 
Offices of the Saints, prayers for various 
festivals, and St. Jerome’s Psalter. This 
was compiled, day by day, year by year, 
in the scriptorium of an old monastery. 
Solemnly this room has been consecrated 
to literature by the following benediction 
to be found in the glossary of this vol- 
ume: 

“Be pleased to bless, O Lord, this 
scriptorium of thy servants and all those 
abiding therein, so that whatever shall 
be read or written by them from the Holy 
Scriptures, they may take it into their 
understanding and bring their work to a 
happy ending.” 

The horrors of literary occupation in 
the middle ages are thus described by a 
monk who knew: 

“Friendly reader, keep your fingers off, 
lest you suddenly rub out the letters, for 
the man who knows not how to write can 
have no idea what a labor it is, since, just 
as the harbor is sweet to the mariners, 
so is the last line to the writer. The reed 
is held with three fingers; the whole body 
works!” 








Ancient learning is represented by 
these manuscripts also: a folio of Hor- 
ace, written on vellum by an Italian; a 
fifteenth-century vellum of Juvenal; and 
the works of Martial the epigrammatist in 
Latin. 

A French poetical version of Ovid’s 
Heriodes, or Epistles of the Heroines, is a 
most fascinating manuscript made by 
Octavian de Saint Gelais, Bishop of 
Angouléme, the same who _ translated 
Virgil’s Aineid. The most lavish minia- 
tures are usually made in the manu- 
scripts, or books of devotion. A Cor- 
vinian book is also among these treas- 
ures; Cicero and a Petrarch, manuscripts. 

A Book of Hours, because of its mediz- 
val origin, is nothing if not ecclesiastical. 
Mr. Hoe’s collection has a number of 
these, including the most superb of all 
in existence, once the property of the 
Duke of Sussex. 

In a collection of nearly one hundred 
and fifty manuscripts one can do little in 
a wave of the pen. 

From the invention of printing to the 
year 1500 probably twenty thousand dif- 
ferent editions of books and pamphlets 
were issued, which means that not less 
than five million volumes must have been 
published in the fifteenth century. Neces- 
sarily, a quantity of stuff was printed that 
is not worth considering by collectors; 
but the more ancient specimens of in- 
cunabula are valuable. The printers soon 
learned to imitate the manuscript writ- 
ers, producing imitations on vellum. 
Printing was born in Germany, but its 
first flower of development was reached 
in Italy. 

Scarcely a step in the advancement of 
printing all over Europe but is repre- 
sented in this collection, including one 
especially rare Caxton book, the Poly- 
cronicon, an undated folio of 1482, with 
broad margins, perfectly preserved, and 
in elaborately tooled brown morocco by 
Francis Belford. 

Another Caxton, a fragment of the 
“Golden Legend,” includes forty-four 
leaves. 

The Aldine editions, so highly prized 
by book-lovers, contain the very first 
book issued from the press in Venice, a 
quarto of ten leaves containing the poem 
of “Hero and Leander,” in Greek, with 
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prefaces in the same language by Aldus, 
probably printed in 1494. 

The library abounds in Elzevirs, in a 
wonderful state of preservation. In 1635 
the Elzevir typographical masterpieces 
were chiefly produced. The founder of 
the Elzevir family died in 1617, leaving 
six sons to perpetuate his fame. The art 
of printing seemed to run in families. 
There were the Alduses, the Plantins, the 
Estiennes, and the Elzevirs. 

Mr. Hoe’s collection of these dainty 
miniatures of the Elzevirian press are 
without stain or tear, with the red letters 
in the right place, and of that tiny di- 
mension that can be measured only by 
millimeters. 

The finest copy of that most precious 
Elzevir book, Les Memoires de Messire 
Phillipes de Commines, of the edition of 
1648, is in Mr. Hoe’s collection. Its 
height is one hundred and thirty-seven 
millimeters, nearly three millimeters 
taller than any other known example. 
There is also the only uncut copy of 
L’Escule de Soleme, none other being re- 
corded. Its height is one hundred and 
forty-seven millimeters, twelve millime- 
ters more than can be claimed for its 
immediate relatives. At a sale in France 
this beautiful duodecimo brought more 
than sixteen thousand francs. 

Jean de Balzac, Balzac’s father, was 
one of the literary powers of the early 
classical period in French literature, and 
Elzevir reprinted a volume of his select 
letters. Several of these Balzac speci- 
mens in this collection are also uncut. 
Here also is the first edition of the Elze- 
vir Moliére—1675. The success of the 
Elzevir form and typography induced a 
number of printers to issue imitations, 
and these are known to collectors as the 
Elzevir annexes. 

The entire history of French literature, 
in beautiful editions of the best authors, 
is told in Mr. Hoe’s collection of at least 
four thousand volumes. 

Next to the printed Books of Hours, in 
point of interest, are the French Renais- 
sance books, that in turn owe their im- 
pulse to the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance, which the French absorbed 
during their invasion of Italy. The first 
French books were issued at Lyons, 
where the printers Jean de Taumes, Eti- 
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enne Dolet, Frangois Juste, and many 
other typographers lived. 

The first French books of the Renais- 
sance dealt with the legends of King 
Arthur, the Knights of the Round Table, 
and the Holy Grail. Lancelot du Lac, 
written by an English ecclesiastic of the 
twelfth century, who wrote French, was 
published in three parts, in an immacu- 
late black-letter folio, printed in Paris in 
1533- 

The Roman de la Rose, the allegorical 
masterpiece of early literature in France, 
is represented in this collection in several 
old editions, one an octavo of 1529, 
printed in Paris, another an illustrated 
black-letter folio of 1531. 

An interest is attached to a copy of 
The Exemplary Mirror, by Gilles de 
Rome, printed in 1517, because it was 
once owned by Madame de Pompadour, 
who had it emblazoned with her coat of 
arms. 

A rare edition of the works of Fran- 
gois Villon in octavo, printed in Roman 
type at Paris in 1532 for Gaillot du Pré, 
the celebrated publisher, is a valuable 
part of the collection. 

In the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the time of Francois I, Geofrey 
Tory, painter and engraver, was ap- 
pointed royal printer. A copy of his 
most noted book is in this library, Champ- 
fleury, printed in 1529. 

Rabelais, the uncloistered monk, was 
the great genius of the early Renaissance 
in France. Early editions of Rabelais are 
rare, even in France, but Mr. Hoe’s col- 
lection includes the little black-letter vol- 
ume of Pantagruel, published by Fran- 
cois Juste of Lyons in 1542, being of the 
identical edition which the author soft- 
ened to evade ecclesiastical wrath. 

Montaigne took Rabelais’ place the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 
Five French editions are in this library, 
all published before Shakespeare died. 

The seventeenth century in French 
literature began with poetry in the first 
place of popularity. We find odd and 
rare copies of little books of art, of sen- 
timent, of gossip, marking the period of 
Louis XIV, all early editions and valuable 
almost beyond price. 

First editions of Corneille’s Nicomede 
and Othon claim attention, as do also the 





original editions of Racine’s plays, and of 
Moliére’s. ‘The first complete edition of 
the latter’s plays, in eight duodecimo vol- 
umes, printed in Paris, 1682, is especially 
worth while. 

The La Fontaine books, conspicuously 
complete in point of age, historical se- 
quence of value, and perfect condition, 
make an important feature of the French 
books in this library. 

Another rare delight is a copy of M. 
de Monmerques’ edition of Madame de 
Sévigné Letters, in eleven octavo vol- 
umes in red morocco, profusely illus- 
trated, with numerous autograph letters 
of the court of Louis XIV. 

First editions of Pascal's Provincial 
Letters and Thoughts, and Abbé Prevost’s 
Manon Lescaut, which first appeared in 
Amsterdam in 1731, under the title of 
Memoires and Adventures of a Man of 
Quality Who Has Retired from the World, 
form the interval between La Fontaine’s 
influence and Voltaire. 

Voltaire is represented by no less than 
seventy rare volumes. Add to these the 
first editions of Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, and of all the great Romanti- 
cists, and Mr. Hoe’s history of French 
literature is about complete. 

English books form the largest part of 
this remarkable library, and seem to have 
been selected with great patience and 
regardless research. Of course, Ameri- 
can book-collectors value English books 
as they do the books of their own coun- 
try. 

The rarest volume is a production of 
Wynkyn de Worde—a printer who, after 
Caxton, is most sought by collectors—a 
black-letter folio from his press, called 
The Boke of Good Manners. Mr. Hoe is 
supposed to have the only perfect copy 
known. ; 

The works of Chaucer, editions pub- 
lished in 1550 and 1561, 1687 and 1721, 
are complete and wonderfully preserved. 
An edition of Sir Thomas More, the first 
collected, a folio of fourteen hundred and 
fifty-eight pages, printed in London in 
1557, and dedicated to Queen Mary, 1s 
very rare. 

Early Elizabethan literature consisted 
largely of translations from Italian and 
French. Edmund Spenser led these 
poets of the English Renaissance—Rob- 
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ert Southwell, Robert Greene and others 
—to the eclipsing glory of Shakespeare. 
An uncut Shakespeare is the bibliophile’s 
dream, but Mr. Hoe has one so near it 
that it stands alone. It measures eight 
and one-half by thirteen and three- 
eighth inches. Some of the leaves are 
uncut in the top, front and bottom mar- 
gins. The celebrated Daniel copy, bought 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, is in 
height and width one-quarter of an inch 
smaller than Mr. Hoe’s copy. 

A large paper copy of Ben Jonson’s 
plays in two folios, published in 1616, the 
year Shakespeare died, is one of the 


treasures of this library. The Milton 
books are complete in their typo- 
graphical anthology, including an auto- 
graph copy of an edition published in 
1045. 

With the reign of Queen Anne came 
the Augustan age of English literature, 
with such men as Addison, Swift, Bos- 
well, Pope, Wordsworth, Goldsmith. 

There is scarcely a literary gem unset 
by the age and period of typography and 
binding in which it was first given to the 
world, that is not to be found in this most 
amazing private collection of books, any- 
where in the world. 


The Living Pan 
By Glenn W. Cook 


| JAN dead? ah no, I heard him yesterday : 
rr I strolled down past the little brooklet’s bend, 


i 


And there scarce audible I heard him play; 


Then yester eve as I t'wards home would wend, 

The sun had tinged the clouds with somber red, 

And up above the wood that skirts the road 
I saw the silhouette of Pan’s own head, 

But on a knoll I stopped to shift my load, 
And lo! a whole bed of forget-me-nots 

Looked up, so trivial and yet so fair. 
Ah, you, I thought, you happy little tots, 

If Pan is dead, pray tell, who put you there? 
They seemed to smile and say, “He who would seek 
The Great God Pan must be himself a Greek.” 


Contrast 
By George S. Bryan 


iy FE, heaped a friendship-fire with seasoned pine 
W And made a glowing core of grateful heat, 
Marking the shadows of the woods retreat 
And, baffled, pause outside its ruddy shine. 
A brilliant tapestry of strange design 
It wove, then in black ruin sank complete ; 
Once more the eerie shapes with noiseless feet 
Close and yet closer drew their hostile line. 
These human lights of ours, methought, how brief! 
In Vesta’s temple failed the sacred flame; 
On Iran's altars, when the Muslim came, 
He quenched the ancient symbol of belief. — 
But then I gazed upon the lustrous sky 


And slept serene. ‘Those beacons never die. 
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By 3. B. Miller, B. B. 


NE of the newest commen- 
taries offered to the public 
O 6 is called The Westminster 
New Testament. It consists 
of a series of commentaries 
by theological scholars, ed- 
ited by Principal E. A. Garvie, D. D. 
Two volumes thus published are The Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew, by David Smith, 
M. A., and The Acts, by Prof. H. An- 
drews, M. A. The aim of this series of 
commentaries is to present the latest re- 
sults of biblical criticism. It is significant, 
however, that the general editor, who 
himself is a biblical scholar, has elected 
to use the Authorized Version instead of 
the Revised, as it is more familiar and 
congenial to the general reader. The 
notes on the text are brief, but suggestive. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


*« 1K oK 


Mission study and mission study classes 
are not confined to the work of foreign 
missions. We have here a volume, The 
Call of the Waters, by Katharine R. 
Crowell, which takes up home missions. 
It is a study of the frontier, following 
the trail of our national history from the 
beginning down to the present time. It 
is quite important that mission studies 
shall embrace the work in our own coun- 
try, as well as that in non-Christian lands. 
This book will help in this direction. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


x + 


There is much special interest at present 
in the matter of healing otherwise than 
by the use of medicines. Rev. David 
Bruce Fitzgerald has written a little vol- 
ume on The Law of Christian Healing, a 
consideration of what Christian healing is, 
how it is effected, and what should be the 
attitude of the Church toward it. The 





book treats first of Jesus as a miracle 
worker, and as a healer. It treats also 
of the human soul as a healing agent, and 
of the factor of faith, of the law of heal- 
ing, and of the proper attitude toward 
healing. Mr. Fitzgerald claims that the 
Church as a whole does not possess the 
power of healing disease, or any other 
spiritual power, in anything like the degree 
which we might expect, if God exerted 
His influence upon and through Christian 
lives in the way which Jesus evidently had 
in mind when He spoke of God dwelling 
in man. The failure is not in God’s power, 
but in human faith. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 


x * * 


It seems only right and reasonable to 
us that children should not be neglected in 
the ministrations of the Church. True, the 
Sunday-school is meant to teach them in 
simple ways the lessons they should learn, 
but many people believe that there should 
always be in every church service some- 
thing for the little ones. Dr. Sylvanus 
Stall has prepared a volume, Talks to the 
Little Children, which consists of a num- 
ber of five-minute sermons, object  ser- 
mons, prepared for children. Dr. Stall’s 
motto in the book is, “Through the eye- 
gate and ear-gate, into the city of Child’s 
Soul.” There are thirty-seven little ser- 
mons in all, and many of them are bright 
and interesting, just such little talks as 
children will be glad to listen to. ‘Teach- 
ers may also find these little sermons val- 
uable as illustrations in their work. (Vir 
Publishing Company. ) 


Judson D. Burnes, M. D., 


has taken 


upon himself to write a book in refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of evolution, 
cated by 


advo- 


such men as Darwin, Herbert 





Spencer and Thomas H. Huxley. The 
book is called What is Man? It is not 
possible to condense the substance of Dr. 
Burnes’ argument into a reviewing para- 
graph. Many persons will be interested 
in reading the book to know on what 
grounds Dr. Burnes bases his refutation. 
(Cochrane Publishing Company. ) 


* * xX 


Rev. George Jackson, B. A., delivered 
the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity last spring. ‘The lectures are pub- 
lished under the title, The Fact of Con- 
version. ‘There are six lectures treating 
on the “Reality of Conversion as a Fact 
of Consciousness, and as A Fact for 
Life,” ‘Varieties of Conversion,” “The 
Rationale of Conversion,” “The Psychol- 
ogy of Conversion,” “Present-Day Preach- 
ing and Conversion.” The book is well 
worth careful reading. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* aK 1K 


Henry W. Clark is well known by his 
former work, The Philosophy of Christian 
Experience. His newest book is entitled 
The Christian Method of Ethics. ‘The 
book will not be found easy reading, but 
it is full of important teaching which will 
be interesting and valuable to those who 
are willing to follow the author in what 
he says. The scope of the volume is sug- 
gested by the titles of some of the leading 
chapters—‘“Christian Conscience,” “The 
Christian’s Relation to the World,” “The 
Christian’s Relation to His Fellowmen,” 
“The Christian and Discipline.” (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. ) 


K ok 


Very many books by the Rev. Dr. W. 
I.. Watkinson have been published in this 
country in recent years. Dr. Watkinson 
is an English clergyman who, during the 
past few years, has been paying annual 
visits to America, primarily as a preacher 
and lecturer at various summer schools. 
Dr. Watkinson is a most interesting and 
inspiring preacher. Many of his sermons 
and addresses have been published, meet- 
ing with hearty acceptance and a wide 
sale. The present volume, The Lessons 
of Prosperity, contains a number of ad- 
dresses on personal life and conduct 


which will be welcomed by many who are 
interested in the author’s work. 


These 
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sermons are simpler and more familiar 

than much of Dr. Watkinson’s previous 

work, but are no less interesting on this 

account. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 
x * x 


The Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A., has 
been one of the most acceptable preachers 
at Northfield during the last summer. In 
his book, Supposition and Certainty, we 
have a series of sermons which have been 
delivered at Northfield as well as at Kes- 
wick, England, and elsewhere. ‘The ser- 
mons are practical and suggestive. Those 
who have heard Mr. Holden at North- 
field will be glad to have the book, and 
those who have not had the privilege of 
hearing him will be greatly helped by his 
sermons. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


There is no end to publications of the 
Bible and of portions of the Bible. Al- 
most every day something new is brought 
out. We have here The Jnterlinear 
Psalms, belonging to the “Cambridge De- 
votional” series. This book is an arrange- 
ment of the Psalms in which the Author- 
ized Version and the Revised Version are 
presented together. When the words or 
lines differ, both versions are printed, in 
smaller type, the one under the other. 
This arrangement gives the reader the ad- 
vantage of seeing both versions in close 
comparison, the one with the other. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ok * * 


No other man has a stronger hold on 
the Christian young people of this coun- 
try than Mr. Robert E. Speer. He is 
preacher at many colleges and universities 
throughout the country, and is one of the 
speakers every year at Northfield. A new 
volume, The Master of the Heart, con- 
tains a number of Mr. Speer’s addresses 
which have been delivered at conferences 
at Northfield and elsewhere. Mr. Speer 
always speaks seriously. ‘The mark of 
sincerity is on everything he says or 
writes. The addresses in this volume were 
spoken to Christian young people, and 
their purpose is to deepen their spiritual 
life and to inspire them to more intense 
life and activity. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) ‘ «= 


It has been a good many years since 
Mr. D. L. Moody ceased to be seen and 
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heard among men, but his life and work 
still go on. In 1896 Mr. Moody prepared 
a series of papers for the ‘“Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” The series was entitled, “Mr. 
Moody's Bible Class.” It was the pur- 
pose of these papers to state, in simple, 
popular form, the teaching of the Bible 
concerning some of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christian faith. These papers 
have now been gathered into a volume, 
and are issued with a preface by Mr. W. 
R. Moody. Many people will be glad to 
read these papers in which the great evan- 
gelist presented the Gospel as he believed 
it. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


day of missions. People 
everywhere are growing in intensity of 
‘arnestness on the subject. The literature 
of missions is very large and is constantly 
becoming larger. Dr. Edwin Munsell Bliss, 
a decade ago, wrote a Concise History of 
Missions, which at that time seemed com- 
plete. It was, up to that time. But the 
rapid development of missionary work 
during these ten years demands that the 
new edition of the book shall be more 
than a mere revision. ‘The new volume, 
The Missionary Enterprise, brings’ the 
subject up to date. The book is in two 
parts, treating respectively of the develop- 
ment and character of missions and of the 
extension of missions. Leaders of mis- 
sionary societies and all others interested 
in the subject in a practical way will find 
in this book very much of value. They 
will also be able to ascertain without labo- 
rious research the condition of the mission- 
ary enterprise in all the different countries 
of the world. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 


This is the 


Dr. Henry van Dyke is sure of a wide 
reading for anything that he writes. His 
latest book is called Counsels by the Way. 
It is not a new book, but is made up of 
three other smaller books which have been 
published during the past ten or eleven 
years. The first was Ships and Havens, 
a series of delightful essays on life's pil- 


grimage. The next was The Poetry of 
the Psalms, which is intended as a brief 


and simple introduction to the study of 
the “Psalms in English, as poetry. The 
containing three 
van Dyke, two of them 


last was Joy and Power, 
discourses by Dr. 
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delivered as baccalaureate sermons. ‘The 
three little volumes are now handsomely 
bound together under one cover, and will 
find a hearty welcome from the distin- 
guished author’s friends. (Thomas Y. 


Crowell & Co.) 


President Henry Churchill King has 
given us a book of surpassing interest and 
value in The Seeming Unreality of the 
Spiritual Life. The problem is one with 
which many thoughtful people continually 
have to struggle. The question recurs 
again and again in actual experience. 
Does God really love? Does He care? 
Is prayer real? Does anyone hear? Two 
girls, as they walked home together one 
evening, were engaged in earnest talk, and 
a stranger heard one of them say to the 
other, * ‘Yes , but why has no one ever seen 
God?” Hundreds have asked the same 
question. Can anything be done to meet 
this difficulty of the seeming unreality of 
spiritual life? That is the question Presi- 
dent King asks, and he tries to answer it. 
First, he considers the causes of the diffi- 
culty. There are misconceptions. Bodily 
conditions have much to do with spiritual 
experiences. ‘The lack of a seen or felt 
Presence, for example, in praying, is a 
difficulty with many. There are fallacies 
also, which have their influence over the 
mind. Dr. King treats at much length 
of the causes of this apparent unreality of 
spiritual life and experience. ‘Then, in the 
second part of his book, he discusses the- 
way into reality in a manner that wil! 
help many to a better comprehension of 
the truth concerning the matter. Christ 
himself is the essential ground of re ality 
in all spiritual life. Dr. King’ s book closes 
with these words: “This road—to assur- 
ance of the great facts and doctrines of 
the spiritual life—is not a way to be trav- 
eled only by the ingenious reasoner ; many 
a simple and unlearned soul has trod it 
confidently, even though unconsciously. 
It has been for him, as it must ultimately 
be for all, not so much a matter of subtle 
inference, as of immediate and direct spir 
itual perception. He has found in Christ 
his Lord so great a fact that all else that 
is much worth while is given him in 
Christ, and his argument, if he has one, 
is the simple one of Paul, ‘How shall he 
not also with him freely give us all 
things 7’ (The Macmillan Company. ) 











The Novel of the Month* 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New and Delightful Heroine 


RS. WARD has grown in feel- 

ing since Fenwick'’s Career. 

M She has written no novel so 
2) full of tenderness, of throb- 
bing, dominant sympathy as 


The Testing of Diana Mal- 
lory. There are no sex problems in this 
story ; it is clean, in spite of the fact that 
it is most probably the greatest psycho- 
logical study that has appeared this 
year. Cynicism has been routed by the 
broader view under which the heart ex- 
pands and the mind responds to the most 
tender influences. 

Diana Mallory was taken from England 
when a small child. Her mother was dead ; 
her father never spoke of that death. The 
two, father and daughter, traveled to 
India, to Canada, on the Continent. Their 
home was on the Riviera. Mr. Mallory 
died—when Diana was twenty—and the 
girl came back to the England she loved 
with a most fervent patriotic feeling. 

She takes a house—an old Elizabethan 
house—and lives there with her com- 
panion, Mrs. Colwood. She is a girl of 
spirit, high-souled, keen intellectually, yet 
wonderfully feminine and lovable. Mrs. 
Ward tells us what Mrs. Colwood saw 
in Diana during their first day in the old 
house together : 








She divined a nature unworldly, impulsive, 
steeped, moreover, for all its spiritual and in- 
tellectua! force, which was considerable; in a 
kind of sensuous romance—much connected with 
concrete things and symbols, places, persons, 
emblems, or relics, any contact with which 
might at any time bring the colour to the girl's 
cheeks, and the tears to her eyes. Honour— 


*THe Testinc oF DiANA MaAttory. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Harper & Brothers. 
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personal or national—the word was to Diana 
like a spark to dry leaves. Her whole nature 
flamed to it, and there were moments when 
she walked visibly transfigured in the glow of 
it. Her mind was rich, moreover, in the deli- 
cate inchoate loves, the half-poetic, half-intellec- 
tual passions, the mystical yearnings and aspi- 
rations, which haunt a pure expanding youth 
Such human beings, Mrs. Colwood reflected, 
are not generally made for happiness. But 
there were also in Diana signs both of practical 
ability and of a rare common sense. Wou'd 
this last avail to protect her from her enthusi- 


> 


asms: 


It was true that Diana was not of those 
who are made for happiness. Her “test” 
was to come. She falls in love with Oliver 
Marsham, a politician of aristocratic fam- 
ily. He loves her passionately; they are 
engaged to be married. Then suddenly 
Diana learns the story of her mother—the 
mother she had dreamed about so often. 
It is a horrible story; its shadow eclipses 
the light of Diana’s soul, and darkens the 
lives of all who know her. 

Her greater sorrow still is that Oliver 
fails her, fails because his mother loves 
family name better than she loves her 
son’s welfare and honor. This part of the 
tale is deeply pathetic, though here the 
beauties of Diana’s nature blossom forth. 
For now Oliver betrays a friend, and the 
friend dies. As if in judgment on the 
young man, a stone is thrown at a po- 
litical gathering; Oliver is injured; result- 
ing blindness is feared. In the meantime 
he has engaged himself to a_ frivolous 
cousin, but she jilts him when she learns 
of his possible affliction. His pain grows 
and grows, and only morphia will ease it. 

Diana bears it as long as she can—then 
she goes to him. And going, she stays— 
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at first to help him die, but presently to 
aid him back to life. Theirs is a strange 
wedding, “to all who witnessed it, it was 
among the most heart-rending experiences 
of life.” But a great French specialist 
came; he stopped the morphia and gave 
another drug. That night Diana watched 
beside her husband’s bed. 


About two o’clock she gave him the new drug, 
he piteously consenting for her sake. Then in 
a mortal terror she resumed her place beside 
him. In a few minutes surely the pain, the 
leaping hungry pain would be upon him, and 
she must see him wrestle with it defenceless. 
She sat holding her breath, all existence gath- 
ered into fear. 

But the minutes passed. She felt the tension 
of his hand relax. He went to sleep so gently 
that in her infinite relief she too dropped into 
sleep, her head beside his, the black hair ming- 
ling with the grey, on the same pillow. 

The servant coming in, as he had been told, 
looked at them in astonishment, and stole away 
again. 

Now was to come Diana’s morning of 
joy: 

An hour or so later Oliver woke. ; 

“T have had no morphia—and I am not in 
pain. My God, what does it mean?” 

Trembling, he put out his hand. Yes!— 
Diana was there—asleep in her chair. His wife! 

His touch roused her, and as she bent over 
him he saw her dimly in the dim light—her 
black hair, her white dress. 

Once more, Diana’s kisses fell “on the tired 
heart like rain”; and when she left him he lay 
still, wrapped in a mist of thought, which his 
weakness could not pierce. Presently he drop- 
ped again into sleep. 

Diana, too, slept, the sleep of a young exhaus- 
tion; and when she woke up, it was to find her 
being flooded with an upholding, enkindling joy, 
she knew not how or whence. She threw open 
the window to the frosty dawn, thinking of the 
vear before, and her first arrival at Beechcote. 
And there, in the eastern sky, no radiant planet, 
but a twinkling star in an ethereal blue; and 
from the valley below, dim joyous sounds of 


bells. 


It is a big story and is told in a big way. 
Its remarkable literary power, its artistic 
construction, its distinctive style, are in- 
fused with the bright light of a heart in- 
terest, a deep, abiding sympathy, a gentle- 
ness in judgment that mark a new epoch 
in Mrs. Ward’s career. Without a doubt 
Diana is the most winning, womanly crea- 
ture in recent novels. Wherever she is she 
brings an atmosphere. Yet she is modest, 
frank and unassuming, sincere in her 


every word and deed, striving to be the 
best that woman 


can be. There is not 
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a vestige of hardness in Diana Mallory’s 
make-up, while there is a wealth of irradi- 
ating energy and the magnetism that at- 
tracts irresistibly. 

Altogether this story is one to enjoy, 
perhaps to ponder over—if one is given 
to pondering—certainly it is a story that 
leaves behind a sweet and subtle fragrance 
—rather a new way of designating the 
after effects of Mrs. Ward’s novels. For 
sad endings—or unsatisfactory ones—have 
lately depressed us where Mrs. Ward has 
been concerned, so that we doubly appre- 
ciate the dawning happiness suggested on 
the last page of Diana Mallory’s sweet, 
sad story. 

NorMA BriGHT CARSON. 


The Trail of the Lonesome Pine* 


By all odds this is the most finished piece 
of work Mr. Fox has given us. It is not 
quite so touching in its early chapters as 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
but it fulfils its initial promises better. It 
has a sustained interest, and the original 
note struck in the opening paragraphs con- 
tinues through to the end. 

The story is that of a young Kentuckian, 
who, contrary to the accustomed manner 
of Kentucky youths, stays in Kentucky to 
make his fortune. There he falls in love 
with a mere child, who, back in the early 
days, had crouched in the shadow of the 
“Lonesome Pine” as the strange man, who 
looked like a “raider,” climbed up. the 
steeps from the land of the “furriners,” 
and waited by the pine to take a look at 
the view. That was the beginning of the 
romance—though neither knew it. But 
the girl grew, and developed from a raw 
country maid to a refined and beautiful 
woman. Their course of love was by no 
means smooth, for there was one of those 
tragical Kentucky feuds in her family, and 
she herself had been destined to marry a 
fierce and fiery young cousin, who would 
have liked to kill the handsome lover who 
claimed her heart. The feud lends ex- 
citement to the tale, and a flavor of ad- 
venture that will make an especial appeal. 
The love story is peculiarly engaging, with 
that touch of poetic romance that endears 
both the principal characters to the heart 
of the reader. 





*THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME Pine. By John 
Fox, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Holy Orders* 


This is rather less sensational than the 
novels Miss Corelli is wont to write. And 
the “ink slinging” has been checked till it 
has become a comparatively smooth and 
easy, one might almost say a careful, flow. 

Once more the hero is a clergyman—in 
a small English town, where intemperance 
has given opportunity for vice of a par- 
ticularly repugnant variety. The minister’s 
work is hard, especially so because he 
lacks the true Christ-like spirit, and, lack- 
ing this, fails in sympathy and spiritual 
magnetism. ‘The conditions in the town 
grow worse and worse, until a tragedy is 
precipitated of which the minister’s wife 
is the victim. By his sorrow over the 
sudden and terrible death of the pretty and 
frivolous little woman who had never been 
meant for a clergyman’s wife anyway, and 
whose childish ways had only incensed her 
husband’s parishoners, the minister 
awakens to his weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings. He goes to London to preach and 
builds up a great church there, whither 
comes the woman who had indirectly been 
the cause of the village trouble. The 
story ends unsatisfactorily, as if the au- 
thor had tired of the plot before she had 
fully planned it out. For this reason one 
leaves the book with no very definite sense 
of what it has accomplished. 

It is quite probable that Miss Corelli 
was more interested in her temperance 
problem than she was in her story, for 
along that line she is unusually strong 
Her picturesque method of showing how 
that “curse of the English nation” is de- 
stroying the very foundations of English 
society does credit to both her knowledge 
of conditions and her power of imagina- 
tion. On the whole one is impressed more 
than pleased with this story. 


The Little Brown Jug at Kildare* 


Of light fiction there is enough and to 
spare. But of light fiction as clever as 
Mr. Nicholson’s there is never too much. 
This story is not so satisfactory as The 
House of a Thousand Candles; it is not so 





*Horty Orpers. By Marie Corelli. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

4TuHEe Lirrte Brown Juc at Kitpare. By 
Meredith Nicholson. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. 


absorbingly entertaining as Rosalind at 
Red Gate, but it has more of the pure 
comedy element in it, and for most people, 
probably, a much more frequent laugh. 

There are two Governors, two Gov- 
ernors’ pretty daughters, and two young 
men anxious to engage in adventure. The 
adventure is theirs—in fact, it is forced 
upon them. One may not tell the story, 
for therein lies the point, but one may sug- 
gest that two pretty girls and two adven- 
turesome young men are very likely sub- 
jects for a romance, while a little brown 
jug, in whatever capacity, hints at a spe- 
cial picturesqueness. 


The Spitfire* 


The name of the yacht, “Spitfire,” was 
quite as appropriately applied to the 
daughter of the “Spitfire’s” master, espe- 
cially when that young lady scented danger 
in the suave interrogations of a handsome 
young wayfarer, who gained access to her 
boat through the neatest bit of strategy 
one can conceive of. 


The “Spitfire,” owned by an American 
millionaire, and used by him for his nu- 
merous journeys back and forth over the 
Atlantic, fell by way of a cleverly devised 
plot into the hands of the Philistines. But 
when the yacht fell a victim, the daughter 
was victimized, too, a pleasant situation 
that gained little by way of comfort from 
the fact that another surreptitiously intro- 
duced guest had to be taken aboard the 
vessel. 

There were lots of happenings centering 
around certain jewels that were claimed 
as personal property by several different 
persons. There is really no telling what 
might have happened had there not been 
a terrible storm, had a particular young 
woman, who liked to be thought haughty, 
not been unduly anxious about a particu- 
lar young man whom she had previously 
treated abominably, and had Miggs, the 
stony-faced steward, not been tired of 
‘’andling ‘ot plates” in unlimited numbers. 
Because of these things there was a happy 
ending—even if Marcus Girard did have 
to lose an expensive yacht to gain an ex- 
pensive son-in-law. 





*Tue Spitrire. By Edward Peple. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 





The Guest of Quesnay* 

An interesting psychological problem 1s 
involved in Mr. Tarkington’s plot, but to 
speak of it in detail would be to “give 
away,” as it were, the story. So we will 
merely mention the fact that the scenes of 
The Guest of Quesnay are laid in Paris, 
and at a small village some distance out 
from Paris, and that the characters in- 
clude a wealthy young American who has 
lived a most horribly debauched life; his 
wife, from whom he is separated ; his one- 
time mistress, an ugly old woman of a 
most obnoxious type, and an American 
artist who has spent most of his life in 
France. Besides these there are a few 
others, of slighter importance, though add- 
ing, each in his and her own particular 
way, something of interest to the novel. 

The atmosphere is excellent, and the 
characterization shows some of Mr. ‘Tark- 
ington’s best work. Not being a very 
long story, there is not the risk that this 
author runs when he attempts a_ novel 
—the interest holds. The mystery has 
nothing flagrant about it; it merely gives 
a flavor that is distinctly captivating. 
While we would not say that this is by 
any means the most artistic tale Mr. Tark- 
ington has given us—Vonsieur Beaucaire 
remains his masterpiece—still, it is a 
remarkably clever and creditable piece of 
work. There is nothing slovenly in the 
writing, and there is decidedly a good deal 
that is original in the plot and in the char- 
acters. 

The Coming Harvestt 

There is a singular melancholy in this 
book, that pervades its every chapter. The 
son who has to forfeit his inheritance be- 
cause of the selfishness of an egotistical 
father and a_ frivolous, light-headed 
mother, and then has in addition to re- 
nounce his one life’s love because her 
father has bought what his father could 
not keep, makes a pathetic figure. His 
sympathy for the peasants about him—and 
the French peasants need sympathy—his 
tender love for them—the love of a good 
master for his faithful servants—meet 
with nothing but rebuffs from the peas- 
ants themselves, who cannot realize this 
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gentle feeling for them. Only one stands 
his true friend, and that one has his own 
tragedy as well as his master’s to sorrow 
Over. 

M. Bazin writes in the same quiet man- 
ner that characterizes all his books, with 
the same delicacy of emotion and the same 
refinement of expression. It is the fin- 
ished work of a literary artist who has 
a real inspiration. The heart is there in 
as large proportion as the art. 


Flower of the Dusk* 

It hardly seems necessary to say any- 
thing about this new book by the author 
of Lavender and Old Lace and many other 
stories, because she is so well known. Her 
style is so distinctive and her charm so 
unending that her admirers will want to 
know little more than that the book is out. 
It contains all of the sweet delicacy of 
sentiment, and all that beautiful attitude 
toward life, which make her stories de- 
lightful whether the plot is of importance 
or not. This story is adequate, and it is 
clothed beautifully by the author, while 
the publishers have done their part in 
producing one of the handsomest books of 
the season. 


Anne of Green Gablest 

Anne is a creation—a quaint, talkative 
little being with a big imagination and the 
gift of a facile expression. They had 
wanted a boy, but the “boy” proved to be 
a girl, and she was taken from an orphan 
asylum to be adopted into the household 
of a hard-hearted spinster who lives with 
a bachelor brother. Naturally Anne is a 
winner of hearts, with her old-young wis- 
dom and her droll, queer little ways. 

The story of Anne is being compared to 
that of Rebecca, the winning child of 
Sunnybrook Farm, and the comparison 
brings no discredit upon Anne. Mrs. Wig- 
gin has accomplished no more charming 
little tale and no more engaging small char- 
acter than Miss Montgomery has achieved 
in Anne of Green Gables. Says the maiden 
lady: “No house will ever be dull that 
Anne’s in,” and that is the plain truth. 
Young and old will find in this book an 
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enjoyment as whole-souled as it will be 
wholesome, and a refreshment that cer- 
tainly will not come amiss. 


The Warrens of Virginia* 


This has met with a good deal of suc- 
cess on the stage. Mr. Belasco has man- 
aged it, and has utilized all the possibilities 
of one of the most charming stories Mr. 
Eggleston has written. 

The plot of the tale is by no means new. 
The Warrens are Virginians of the most 
permanent type. They are loyal support- 
ers of the cause of the Confederacy when 
the great struggle of the Civil War be- 
gins. But there is a daughter, Agatha, a 
sweet, lovable girl and a true woman, but 
she has the misfortune to fall in love with 
a Yankee. The pathos of a woman strug- 
gling for her happiness against the oppo- 
sition of her family gives the keynote to 
much of the story, and the events that 
are made the setting provide entertain- 
ment that is not novel but very satisfy- 
ing. 

No one interprets the South of the War 
period with greater sympathy than Mr. 
Eggleston. The old-time chivalry, the gen- 
tle manners of the Southern aristocrat, the 
strength and loyalty of those who fought 
and those who remained at home to pray 
and work for the fighters—these are all 
set forth in Mr. Eggleston’s pleasing, 
tender-hearted way. 


The Brotherhood of Wisdomt 

As the name implies, this is a novel 
of esoteric character. Frances J. Armour, 
the author, has provided a concoction of 
mystery and love, which, from the start, 
holds the interest until all the involutions 
of plot are straightened out. ‘This plot 
is one of the kind which it is an injustice 
both to the writer and the publisher for 
a reviewer to reveal. Its thrilling inci- 
dents are pitched in London and _ the 
shires, in town and country houses, the 
quietness and “tone” of which are at 
variance with the sensations which re- 
pletely fill the tale. 

The central motif of the novel is the 
<liscovery by a scientist of a method which 


makes it possible for man to detach him- 
self from his physical existence and pro- 
ject himself upon the astral plane. In the 
interests of science, the hero becomes the 
subject of experimentation. All very im- 
probable, you will say. Quite true, but the 
result is fascinating. Mysterious poisons 
and the nefarious plots of the “brother- 
hood” accentuate the elements of improb- 
ability and interest, and provide further 
occasion for darkness of deeds and entan- 
glements of plot. It would be impertinent 
to cavil at the style and characterization 
of a mystery tale; those of The Brother- 
hood of Wisdom are sufficiently merito- 
rious to carry the story through its 
enthralling episodes. 


The Firing Line* 


On the whole, this is a much more satis- 
factory performance than one dared to 
hope for after The Fighting Chance. 
Having been inoculated with the germ of 
the society atmosphere as a first requisite 
in good novel writing, it remained to be 
seen whether Mr. Chambers would de- 
velop a pleasing method of treatment or 
whether he would fall into the error of 
exploiting the general corruption that per- 
vades the haunts of our boasted “four 
hundred.” However, he has climbed up 
a good many steps above the level of The 
Fighting Chance, and the plane of The 
Firing Line permits one to breathe rather 
more freely and easily. 

This is a battle of lovers. They all 
have to cross the “firing line,” and some 
come out victorious, while other some 
achieve only defeat or abandon the field 
with indifference. It is an exciting game, 
and Mr. Chambers makes the most of its 
possibilities for excitement. There are 
amusing episodes and sad episodes, wit 
and sorrow side by side, and the reader 
experiences sympathy and gladness with 
the victors, and grief and resignation with 
the vanquished. 


Lentala of the South Seas 
This is work excellently done, though 
one wonders why Mr. Morrow did not 
choose a more popularly appealing theme. 
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Romance is here, of course, reminding 
one of the story of John Smith and Poca- 
hontas; atmosphere is here, the atmos- 
phere of Pacific islands and a savage race. 
Characterization is not missing—for the 
colonist who loves Lentala is a man of a 
strong, virile type, while the savage maid 
herself is full of winning sweetness that 
accentuates her picturesque beauty. 

But one misses the thrill that the situa- 
tion promises, and an embryo fascination 
fails to develop the whole-hearted interest 
that one is led to expect. 


A Little Brother of the Rich* 


There is in America, perhaps, even 
more markedly than anywhere else in the 
world, a striving for wealth, great wealth 
such as only Americans seem to know how 
to accumulate. Ask the average college 
graduate to-day of his aims and ambi- 
tions, and nine out of ten will assure you 
that their chief desire is to make money. 
As a result of the comparative ease with 
which some of our young men seem to 
“make their wishes come true,” social con- 
ditions are becoming more and more com- 
plicated. 

In A Little Brother of the Rich we are 
told the story of one of these young Amer- 
icans, who—starting at the foot of the 
ladder—climbed up with remarkable rap- 
idity and succeeded in piling up a fair- 
sized fortune, and also in attaining the 
so-called social position to which some 
evidence of wealth is an “open sesame.” 

The book is a strong one—strong in its 
frank description of the life of New York 
society. We are introduced to those who 
have been born in the “social swim,” as 
well as to those who have entered it simply 
because they themselves have made sev- 
eral millions of dollars. 

The strength of a man’s character in 
one respect is invariably used as a foil 
for his weakness in another. The women 
of the book, with the exception of Sylvia 
Castle, are all alike. Their scheming im- 
morality makes the womanliness of Sylvia 
all the more lovable. Her strength of 
character is contrasted well with the 
weakness of Paul Porter. She was de- 
veloped and broadened by her contact 
with the great world—he, with all the 
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promises of splendid manhood,. is ruined 
by his easy success in business, and his 
contact with men who cared more for 
social standing than for manliness. 

The book will be read—largely perhaps 
because of its frank statement of facts— 
but surely also for its creditable mechan- 
ism. ‘The story is well thought out, and 
forcibly written. 


The Revolt of Anne Royle* 


Lovers of Tillie, the Mennonite Maid, 
have felt sorry to see Mrs. Martin leave 
the “Pennsylvania Dutch” district, and yet 
have seen the wisdom of her action. In 
Tillie Mrs. Martin has given us a vivid 
picture of life in the “Up-Country Dutch” 
regions—and ‘Tillie introduced many of 
us to an undiscovered country, but other 
books of the same sort, following in quick 
succession, would soon become tiresome, 
and in a short time would detract from 
the charm of Tillie. His Courtship brought 
us halfway out of the district—Eunice, 
although brought up in a Dutch family, 
was evidently not of them. 

In Anne Royle we have a girl of a typi- 
cal college town. The story of her child- 
hood is particularly charming. One can- 
not read the book without loving the child 
—not only because of her cleverness, but 
because she stood so alone in what should 
have been her home. The unnatural stern- 
ness of Dr. Royle is incomprehensible— 
even his own explanation of it is not very 
satisfying. 

After Anne comes back from college her 
love affairs are full of interest. The two 
priests—one full of unselfish interest in 
his chosen work, the other busy with his 
personal affairs—are well contrasted. 

The book will be read not only because 
it is written by the author of Tillie, but 
also because it is well worth reading fo1 
itself. 


A Captain of Industryt 


Enoch Johnson proves himself more of 
a propagandist than a fiction writer in 
A Captain of Industry. The novel like- 
wise betrays his inexpertness as a story 
teller. It runs over the somewhat un- 
usual length (for these days) of five 
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hundred odd pages, which might have been 
easily, and better, condensed into half that 
space. The conflict between capital and 
labor is Mr. Johnson’s central theme, and 
he has originated a not unoriginal plot. 
His hero, the only son of a wealthy iron- 
master, puts into operation the novel and 
rather freakish idea of varying his clerical 
duties as assistant secretary of the cor- 
poration with actual manual labor in its 
mills. He gains his primary object of 
needed physical exercise and attains a com- 
plementary growth in character through 
his freshly bound sympathy with the 
“puddlers,” “rollers,” “‘casters’” and other 
“hands.” Joining the local branch of the 
union, he consistently “breaks” with the 
company when its exactions force a strike 
of the operatives. His action results in 
temporary disinheritance, but he success- 
fully proceeds on his own initiative and is 
finally restored to favor, besides winning 
the girl of his choice, a modern maid who 
deserts the frivolities of society to follow 
his sociological lead. 

The novel lacks movement, its action 
being obscured by the author’s intermi- 
nable digressions. These views on politi- 
cal economy, industrial problems and 
sociology are reasonable and sensible, but 
out of place in a novel, where a surplus- 
age of plot is much to be preferred to 
inordinate preachment. Mr. Johnson is 
obviously a member of the bar, and his 
legal training too often leads him to forget 
that he is writing a novel and not a brief 
based on special pleading or an exposition 
of the law. Despite its limitations, how- 
ever, A Captain of Industry is not alto- 
gether lacking in interest, and it will 
appeal especially to the thoughtful reader, 
who has no objection to sound opinions 
and careful reasoning as component parts 
in his fiction. 


An Olympic Victor* 


No American author of to-day is fitter 
to write a novel based on the Olympic 
Games than James Brendan Connolly, and 
none could have turned out a better piece 
of work on this subject than we have here. 
Mr. Connolly’s Out of Gloucester, and his 
magazine articles, have stamped him as 
a writer with a style of special effective- 
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ness in its vividness and vigor. As a win- 
ner in the re-established Olympic Games 
at Athens in the Olympiad of 1896, he is 
equipped through his experience with a 
knowledge of the traditions of the insti- 
tution and as a sharer in its revival. He 
is well versed in its present conditions. 
His personal acquaintance with the 
Games and his graphic style blend in a 
story which combines the qualities of pic- 
turesque description with those of stirring 
narration. What is of further importance, 
he enters into the spirit of the times and 
country of his young Greek competitor in 
the Marathon, and transfers it to the 
pages of a book in an alien language. Em- 
bodying as he does something of the old 
Hellenic spirit and the physique of the 
modern athlete, Mr. Connolly has natu- 
rally produced a stirring, moving, strong 
novel, possessing also an absorbing love 
interest. Instead of banally and obviously 
glorifying an American hero, he has se- 
lected a young Greek, and has completely 
adapted himself to the Greek point of 
view. The recital of events moves rapidly 
forward to the great race, which in its 
rush and sweep is a particularly strong 
and animated piece of description, painting 
in words a breathless and thrilling episode 
that sets the reader’s pulses throbbing. It 
is an excellent climax to an achievement 
in fiction well done at all points. 


Hilary on Her Own* 


To keep from laughing aloud is a diffi- 
cult matter when once one has begun on 
Hilary’s adventures. Poor Hilary! She 
was a personality indeed, and a personality 
that was sadly out of place among the 
commonplace people who inhabited her 
home town. No wonder she wanted to go 
to London to become a private secretary 
to a Prime Minister or a great novelist. 
And what a tempest when friends insin- 
uated that she might get a husband. We 
won't touch on this part of it—the 
romance is too pretty; if you are to know 
Hilary, you must get her love story at 
first hand. 

But in all, the story is a series of most 
entertaining episodes centering about the 
life of an irresistibly lovable girl, one who 
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could see the funny side of almost any 
situation, and was never at loss for ways 
and means of creating a diversion. 
Hilary on Her Own is in every way 
delightful—and it is as clean as it is divert- 


ing. 


A Soldier of the Future* 

Dr. Dawson is not a novelist; he is a 
preacher—one of the greatest living. And 
we would rather have straight sermons 
from him than these thinly disguised 
novels that set forth his Christian princi- 
ples in story form. This is once more 
the narrative of a minister's awakening 
to the better and higher aspects of his call- 
ing, with once more the picture of his new 
influence as it develops after his true con- 
version. ‘The book is interesting, for it is 
full of most excellent thought; but it is 
not fiction as we know fiction. Dr. Daw- 
son always writes well; the strength of his 
personality would give weight to any book 
he might choose to publish; at all times 
he is worth listening to. Those who are 
interested in the rise and growth of a 
deeper and more-universal spirituality will 
appreciate this book; people who want 
amusing fiction had best leave the volume 
alone. 


The Great Miss Drivert 

This is less trivial than Mr. Hope’s 
hooks have been lately. It is a clever, if 
somewhat involved, character study in the 
feminine. It has atmosphere first of all, 
with just a hint of romance. Its por- 
traval of a small stageful of people is 
magnificently minute and in many ways 
succeeds in being convincing. 

Miss Driver is an heiress—she nearly 
marries a lord. Why she does not it is 
not necessary to state, though it does seem 
advantageous to mention that Miss Driver 
believes in having her own way. She is 
a finished diplomat—instinctively so. 
Driven into a corner, she puts on a bold 
front that is eminently manly. Altogether, 
Miss Driver is too manly to be likable. 
That is where she fails, or where Mr. 
Hope fails, it were perhaps better to say. 
At no point is this young woman charm- 
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ing; at no point does she carry feminine 
attractiveness. She is essentially a study 
in the self-assertive, independent, all- 
sufficient woman of twentieth-century 
mold, the kind of woman who makes a 
good suftragist leader, but never an ideal 
wife. The book is, rather long, when we 
consider its contents; it has the effect of 
being painfully detailed, with no compen- 
sation in the accomplishment. Its exterior 
finish is superb, but it lacks inspiration, 
appealing quality and humor. Mr. Hope 
should never have entered the purely psy- 
chological field. 


Lewis Rand* 

This is a disappointing book in spite of 
the fact that it bears so indubitably the 
marks of literary excellence. The work- 
manship is almost irreproachable; the 
characterization has here and there crea- 
tive touches. 

Lewis Rand is a poor boy who longs to 
become a lawyer. ‘Thomas Jefferson be- 
friends him; the eager boy develops into 
an ambitious and an achieving man. He 
makes a name for himself as a lawyer; 
he enters into politics and is hailed as a 
popular hero. But he falls in love with 
a girl whose people are all Federalists ; she 
is cast off because she insists ‘on marrying 
a Republican. Aaron Burr enters upon 
the scene, and is the cause of a rupture 
between Rand and Jefferson, now Presi- 
dent. Rand is a bitter enemy; he kills 
the former Federalist lover of his wife. 
The rest is extremely pathetic—by far the 
most appealing portion of the book. 

Miss Johnston has written unevenly. 
Her story begins well—it has the note of 
human interest. It ends with the same 
note dominating. But between the begin- 
ning and the end there is an arid waste 
of words and trite details in plot. The 
method by which Rand is introduced into 
the home of Jacquelin is too well-worn to 
bear a further using in a book like this, 
and certainly the Aaron Burr theme died a 
violent death some years ago. Even in the 
love story, Miss Johnston lacks the fire 
of romance—it is perfunctory until it be- 
comes sad. 

We had looked for something more 
satisfying than this, something of deeper 
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feeling and heart interest; a something 
compounded of passion and imagination. 
Rand might have been a heroic figure, 
and Thomas Jefferson a more intimate 
one; Jacquelin might have exhibited a 
greater vitality by far. The one glimpse 
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we have of Burr is well done, a splendid 
portrait on broad lines, and the Carys are 
Virginian gentlemen of the noblest type. 
What we miss is the absorbing, the not- 
to-be-forgotten story of love and hate and 
chivalry, of law and politics. 


An Unique Book of Travel’ 


Some African Highways 


Almost the whole universe, with the 
waters thereof, has been routed for con- 
venient Cook-touring, and every one of 
the four corners of the earth is appropri- 
ately Baedekered. The jaded traveler, 
searching for novelty in his peregrinations, 
has little choice left of isolated nooks and 
corners out of the main-traversed ways. 
The Dark Continent is still, however, 
somewhat strange, but even it is not alto- 
gether unfamiliar, and will doubtless be- 
come less so, thanks to the attractive pres- 
entation of its charms by Caroline Kirk- 
land in Some African Highways. The 
book is interesting on this account, and 
possesses further timeliness in view of 
President Roosevelt's announced hunting 
trip to Africa. 

In much of the ground he will cover 
and many of the sights he will see he has 
been anticipated by the author and her 
mother. The book is sub-titled, “A 
Journey of Two American Women to 
Uganda and the Transvaal.” The tour is 
described by Miss Kirkland as fascinating 
and unique, and it can be made with per- 
AFRICAN HIGHWAYS. 
Dana Estes & Co. 
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fect safety and complete comfort. That it 
is unique one will readily admit without 
argumentation; that it is fascinating ap- 
pears from the facts that one’s car whirs 
by zebras, giraffes, hyenas, lions, Hotten- 
tots and other tribesmen, as well as won- 
derful foreign vegetation; and that one 
can find closely jostling each other abso- 
lute savagery and the involved conventions 
of modern social life. 

In an interesting introduction Lieuten- 
ant-general R. S. S. Baden-Powell pays 
tribute to women’s keenness of sight and 
quickness at grasping detail. “They have 
a greater natural gift of observation and 
a most uncannily clever knack of putting 
this and that together and then deducing 
meaning from the smallest signs,” he says, 
and the application pertains very much to 
Miss Kirkland. Her book shows a far 
different continent from that graphically 
depicted by Henry M. Stanley in Darkest 
Africa, so rapidly does civilization move 
forward. ‘The changes in customs, travel 
and settlement are all highly interesting. 
They are deftly yet faithfully indicated by 
Miss Kirkland with her quick perception 
and accurate touch. The volume is sup- 
plied with an excellent map and many pho- 
tographs, not altogether well reproduced. 
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The New Faust 


A Review of Both the Book and the Play 


and J. Comyns Carr, and 

which the authors announce 

as “freely adapted from 
Goethe’s dramatic poem.” Surely there 
has seldom been a greater effort at col- 
laboration and adaptation than this, and 
it is interesting to see that the modern poet 
was careful to take a skilled stage man- 
ager into partnership when he desired pri- 
marily to put his work on the stage rather 
than to issue it as a poem. 

There is a good deal in the work of 
Goethe, much of Gounod’s libretto, some 
of Christopher Marlowe, some of Henry 
Irving and Wills, and not a little that is 
original with the new authors. The pro- 
log is given briefly, and it takes place, 
not in heaven, but in a neutral zone, and 
the Almighty does not appear. The first 
scenes of the first act are almost a literal 
translation from Goethe, in meter as well 
as in words. But to accomplish a certain 
effect in the first act a free hand is used 
so as to advance the story. In this re- 
spect the opera is followed much more 
closely than the original. The characters, 
for the most part, are the same as in 
Goethe’s poem, but the action is not al- 
ways the same. Particularly is this nota- 
ble at the well scene, where Goethe’s idea 
is given a different personal turn. In the 
Walpurgis Night scene some of the ideas 
of the Second Part (so little known to 
the public) are introduced very briefly, 
but the conclusion of the last act is wholly 


UCH interest has been mani- 
fested in the new Faust,* 
M written by Stephen Phillips 


*Faust. By § Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns 
Carr. The Macmillan Company. 


changed in its dialog. Faust stays ten- 
derly by Margaret until she dies, and then 
an epilog immediately follows, in which 
the philosophy of the second part is 
introduced briefly, when Mephistopheles 
and the angels once more gather on neu- 
tral ground. The Devil admits his defeat 
—‘TI will the evil, I achieve the good.” 

The whole Faust legend, including the 
essentials of the Second Part, are thus 
compressed into a single drama, which, 
if effectively presented, ought to be a very 
satisfactory production. 

Mr. Phillips’ hand is everywhere evi- 
dent. When he translates he does his 
work with intelligence and poetic insight 
into the original. When he is original he 
is himself, not always striving for the 
merely musical, but producing a higher 
beauty than that of mere titillation of the 
ear. 

Yet it is not the work of genius, not 
being great enough to stand alone as a 
poem, and not being wholly practical as a 
drama. 

JosepH M. Rocers. 


* * *K 


When it was announced that Beerbohm 
Tree would produce the Phillips Faust 
for the first time, at His Majesty’s Thea- 
ter, in London, on September 5 of this 
year, the London theatrical world was all 
agog, and the American world, as repre- 
sented by visitors in London, was on the 
tip-toe of curiosity. As the opening night 
drew near the papers were alive with the 
subject. Would Mr. Tree wear the time- 
honored guise of Mephistopheles, or 
would he don a blue cloak in place of the 
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traditional scarlet? What of the lighting 
effects, the aerial flights, and the pauses in 
mid-air? How would Hell be pictured, 
and how Heaven? And would Margaret 
be something more than a mere doll-face 
—as she so often proves to be in the 
opera? 

The end of the excitement was—we 
went, and saw, and were disappointed. Mr. 
Tree wore scarlet-—manipulating his long 
cloak after the fashion of the Cesars, 
with a conscious air as to the effect of its 
numerous shiftings, and a forced grace in 
his efforts to make it take the proper fold- 
ings and correct curves. Faust gave the 
impression of a young, good-looking cava- 
lier, with more beauty than brains and 
more of the desire to appear villainous 
than the actual qualities of villainy. 

In the second scene of the first act 
there is a remarkable spectacle produced 
in the witches’ kitchen. Did one not hear 
so much creaking of machinery, and feel 
so indubitably the difficulties involved in 
making the scene lurid, it might really 
affect one as a presentation of the un- 
canny, but the skin-clothed imps fail in 
convincing, and the witch is more ridicu- 
lous than horrible. The transformation of 
Faust is accomplished noisily—a wise 
move if one is not to be too much aware 
of stage workings—and then the new 
Faust, in the arms of Mephistopheles, 
hangs suspended between earth and the 
nether regions while the curtain falls. 

The scenes that follow—the meeting of 
Faust and Margaret, the ardent wooing of 
Faust, the comedy of romance played by 
Mephistopheles and Martha, the fall of 
Margaret, her penitence, and finally the 
death of Valentine—give a commonplace 
drama, with a few good lines here and 
there, but a general unsatisfactoriness that 
spells inferiority as compared with most 
other Faust productions. 

At the end of the third act Margaret is 
arrested—with as much melodrama as 
the circumstances will permit. From this 
scene of conflict we pass to Hell once more 
—a silly conception throughout, with 
dancing girls who sail through the air 
from peak to peak of unrealistic mountain 
ranges—one can almost see the wires that 
carry them—and tableaux in which Helen 
of Troy, Cleopatra, and Messalina of 
Rome are shown by Mephistopheles to 
Faust in the hope of overcoming his ever- 
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increasing love for the woman he has 
wronged. 

Finally, Margaret in prison, her dead 
baby at her feet, is revealed to him, 
through the spite of Mephistopheles’ min- 
ion, the witch, and the spell of the Devil 
is broken in so far as Faust is concerned. 


Faust and Mephistopheles 


Just after the transformation of Faust 


A short prison scene follows, in which 
Margaret dies, and Faust, in bitter repent- 
ance, makes his vow: 


I with thee must die, 
For I am fainting with thy faintness, I am going 
with thee fast, I ebb and sink 
After thee, and my blood thy blood pursues. 
Hath = heart stopped? Mine slow and slower 
eats. 
Still is thy pulse? My pulse is faltering! 
Where’er thou goest I with thee shall go, 
Whether thou catch me into highest Heaven, 
Or I involve thee in the lowest Hell. 
Margaret, Margaret! after thee I come 
And rush behind thee in thy headlong flight. 
Dim grows the world. 


Mephistopheles appears, and Faust de- 


fies him. Mephistopheles claims him, but 
Faust denies him. Reminded of what the 
Evil One has done for him, he cries: 


Weary and stale the life thou gavest me; from 
pleasure hurled to pleasure, 

And evermore satiety and hate. 

Weary and stale is all that’s yet to come. 

Though countless years, chained ever at thy side, 

Be still my doom, my spirit newly winged 

Outspeeds the flight of time, 

That flower I crushed 
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And trod beneath my feet, see where it springs 

And blooms again in Heaven’s serener air. 

Beyond the night I see the final dawn 

Wherein from out that ruin I have wrought, 

Purged at the last, my soul shall win its way 

Whither her soul hath sped. The laggard years, 

That chain me prisoner to this desert earth, 

Though in their sum they should consume all 
time, 

Were all too short for what is left to do. 

Up, then, and on! I shall abide the end; 

Still I fight upward, battle to the skies, 

And still I soar forever after her. 

I shall go past thee, Mephistopheles, 

Forever upward to the woman soul! 


Mephistopheles, however, claims his 
wager, but by this time Faust has almost 
reached Margaret, who rests in the 
shadow of an angel’s wing at the entrance 
to Heaven. The angel declares to Mephis- 
topheles : 


The great world wager thou hast lost, 

And, seeking to confound, hast saved a soul. 

When for thine own ends thou didst fire his 
heart 

For Margaret, and inflamed his lustful blood 

So that they sinned together, yet that sin 

So wrapped them that a higher, holier love 

Hath sprung from it; where once their bodies 
burned 

Their spirits glow together, what was fire 


Studies in 


Four Victorian Poets* 

Of the four poets discussed in this vol- 
ume, Clough is the least read to-day. Ar- 
nold has come into his own as_ regards 
poetical station, and Rossetti and Morris 
are secure in the hearts of all lovers of 
poetry. None of them is in the first rank 
of poets, but the three last named have 
bequeathed to the world work which is a 
close second to the best in English poetry. 
They have been the subjects of much 
critical analysis, and the time is distant 
when we shall have read the last estimate 
of-Arnold, Morris and Rossetti. 

To interpret and appraise this consider- 
able body of verse has been the pleasant 
task of Dr. Brooke. Perhaps no living 
critic is better qualified to speak of Vic- 
torian poetry, for to an intimate knowl- 
edge and a quick and sure discernment of 
the best in verse there is added the poise 

*Four Vicror1an Poets. A Studv of Clough, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris. 3y Stopford A. 
Brooke. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Is light, and that which scorched doth kindle 
now. 

Thou, thou hast sped him on to nobler flight, 

Thou, thou hast taught him to aspire anew, 

Thou through the woman soul hast brought 
him home. 

To which Mephistopheles replies with 
characteristic irony: 

Still to the same resu!t I war with God: 

I will the evil, I achieve the good. 

Mr. ‘Tree, as Mephistopheles, did not 
display a scintillating wit. He is neither 
the clever comedian of Goethe nor the ma- 
jestic Lucifer of Milton. Faust was se- 
cure in an indisputable commonplaceness, 
and Margaret was too sweet to be true. 

As a spectacle the play was imposing, 
but not consistently artistic; as a drama 
it fails to add anything to our present 
dramatic equipment. Mr. Phillips, the 
poetic dramatist, has succumbed to the 
blandishments of a certain Mr. Phillips 
who is a possible playwright, and the re- 
sult means no acquisition to the already 
high reputation of Stephen Phillips. The 
whole production savors too much of a 
melodrama gorgeously dressed. 

NoRMA BRIGHT CARSON. 


Literature 


of a judgment sane and mature. ‘The 
reader will find in this volume the notes 
of sincerity and sober thought which have 
long commended Dr. Brooke's critical 
studies to those who desire a sound knowl- 
edge of English poetry. It is possible to 
differ from Dr. Brooke in some details, 
but his views in the main are identical with 
those held by a majority of careful read- 
ers. He has not told us all that can be 
said of these poets, but he has unquestion- 
ably dealt with the most important aspects 
of their work as revealed by prolonged and 
close study of the poems. 

Dr. Brooke correctly calls Clough one 
of the most personal of English poets. 
The poetic rendering of spiritual strife is 
the main object of Clough’s verse. Ile 
typifies the inwardness of nineteenth cen- 
tury thought, with its restless, passionate 
search for truth. [But in the expression of 
his thought he never reached artistic ex- 
cellence; the Bothie, “written in broken- 
boned hexameters,” appeals to a small cir- 
cle, but it lacks the fine composition which 
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is a part of the best poetry. Clough will 
be remembered by such poems as Ste 
Domum Saturae, Venit Hesperus and Qua 
Cursum Ventus, which Dr. Brooke quotes 
and praises. But he was indifferent to 
beauty, and his poetry, as our author says, 
“with all its personal charm, remains in 
the porch, not in the temple, of the Muses.” 

The longest, most carefully labored es- 
say in the volume, deals with Matthew Ar- 
nold. Here was another man of rare 
poetic endowment, the friend of Clough, 
who was interested in the problems of life, 
and who, ever on the verge of fleeing from 
the present, found his deepest interests in- 
extricably bound up with the time in which 
he lived. While admitting the stoical ele- 
ment in Arnold’s poetry, Dr. Brooke does 
not regard him as a finished stoic, because 
he was too human. The stoic insistence on 
duty Arnold felt in all its austere strength, 
but the stoic indifference to pain and the 
fates of men Arnold could not accept as 
a rule of conduct. This point is well taken 
by our author, and it explains why so 
much of Arnold’s poetry is filled with the 
“slow, sad music of humanity.” With all 
his classical culture and his love for things 
Greek, Arnold was not so successful in 
treating the past in poetry. He forgot him- 
self in such poems as Sohrab and Rustum, 
Balder Dead and Tristram and Iseult, but 
with their many fine lines, they are not 
the perfect wholes—the best and truest ex- 
pression of himseli—as are Thyrsis and 
The Scholar Gipsy. ‘The praise which Dr. 
Brooke bestows upon the two poems last 
named is merited. They are the consum- 
mation of Arnold’s poetical powers. When 
all the rest are forgotten, these will re- 
main, secure in imperishable beauty. 

The linking of the names of D. G. Ros- 
setti and William Morris calls attention to 
the fact that much of the poetry of the 
first supplements the second. Both found 
refuge in an idealized past; both were in 
harmony with the subtle beauty and un- 
failing charm of the middle ages, and 
both left exquisite pictures of the visions 
which they saw in the ethereal light of 
Romance. But in Rossetti there was an 
Italian strain which marks him off sharply 
from Morris, who was compounded of 
Celt and Teuton. In the realm of love- 
poetry, Rossetti was a master, and, as Dr. 
3rooke points out, there is a fusion of 
sense and spirit in the poems of love 
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which raises them to the purest and most 
exalted place in verse of the kind. But 
Rossetti was also mystic and _ realist. 
There is no space for a synopsis of Dr. 
Brooke’s views on these elements; but a 
sentence or two in summing up may be 
quoted. Rossetti is not one of the greater 
poets, because their work is of the sun- 
light, of fresh air, wide landscape, human 
nature, while “his work is of its moon- 
light, of perfumed air, of a precious but 
a confined landscape. It is a poetry of a 
private chamber, of an isolated glade in 
the forest, of an island secluded in tropic 
seas. It is of the particular, not of the 
universal. Only rarely does he touch the 
primeval, natural foundations of man’s 
nature, and when he does the natural pas- 
sions he describes are shown in remote, 
involved weirds, or strange circumstances, 
such as appeal to the experience of only a 
few persons.” 

It is difficult to treat Morris as a poet 
without considering his prose. Dr. Brooke 
has placed a true valuation upon those 
noble tales, The Glittering Plain, The 
House of the Wolfings and The Roots of 
the Mountains. ‘This wonderful, far-off 
world of the imagination was peopled by 
Morris with lovely women, brave men, and 
unsurpassed pictures of nature. But his 
great work is The Earthly Paradise. Our 
author has praised these poems for their 
inventiveness, for their narrative power, 
and for the clearness of the descriptions 
of natural scenery which they contain. 
With all the acknowledged merits of the 
verse dealing with Norse subjects before 
us, it may be submitted that Morris, in 
the poems founded on Greek and medizval 
tales, reached his highest level. One 
shrinks from analyzing poetry of this kind. 
The reader best feels its power by sur- 
rendering to its varying moods, by drifting 
with the stream of golden verse whereso- 
ever it flows. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Moliere in Metrical Translation* 


A good many persons talk of Moliére 
as if they possessed a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with his works, whereas this 
is generally bravado. Without a pretty 
deep knowledge of the French language 
it has been hitherto impossible to have 


*Mo tere. Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
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more than a mere smattering of Moliere 
outside of the general construction of his 
plays. As he is the father and founder 
of the modern drama, he ought to be stud- 
ied very closely, but many persons are 
willing to take the statement as a fact and 
pass on in ignorance. 

For the first time we have in English 
a metrical translation of Moliére’s plays 
(so far as they are in verse) and it is 
fortunate that the work has been put into 
such capable hands. Dr. Curtis Hidden 
Page. professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages in Columbia University, has taken 
the eight plays of Moliére which are best 
known, and has given them to us with 
something more than the mere bones upon 
which the English reading public has fed. 
Of course, he has not tried to preserve the 
Alexandrine verse, which is as distasteful 
and impossible to us as is Elizabethan 
verse to the Frenchman. But since rela- 
tively these both stand for the same thing, 
the translator has simply exchanged the 
Alexandrines for the versification which 
Shakespeare has made so pleasing to us. 

Thus it will be observed that we have 
what is in reality a translation of ideas and 
poetic sentiment, which is much more sat- 
isfactory than if it were mechanically a 
reproduction. Words are mere vehicles for 
the expression of ideas, and not always the 
most satisfactory even to one familiar with 
language. Much more difficult is it to 
take the poetry of one language and re- 
produce it in the other without some sacri- 
fice. Dr. Page admits all-this, and then 
proceeds to give an unusually happy illus- 
tration of what is possible when one has 
found the right métter. 

The books contain not only the plays, 
but interesting notes by the translator, in 
which some account of each play, and the 
time of its production, are set forth. Pref- 
aced to the work is a brief but adequate 
sketch of the great dramatist whose mas- 
tery of comedy remains unchallenged to 
this day. The house of Moliére in Paris 
is in many respects the most noted play- 
house in the world, and the greatest of 
the world’s players have been at one time 
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or another trained either at this house or 
upon the principles enunciated there. In 
bringing Moliére closer to a great audi- 
ence Dr. Page has done a work that is of 
value to literature, while the worth of the 
translations is not easily overestimated, 
since a poet’s genius adorns them even in 
their strange garb. 
JosEPpH M. RoceErs. 


Plays Shakespeare Never Wrote* 


In all the discussion upon the authorship 
of the Shakespearean dramas, there are a 
number which, although two centuries and 
more ago were published under his name, 
are not accredited to him or to Bacon or to 
any other notable dramatist. In those 
days a cheap notoriety and temporary 
gain, without much fear of libel or damage 
suits, were obtained by borrowing Shake- 
speare’s name. 

The Shakespeare Apocrypha is a collec- 
tion of fourteen plays which have been 
“ascribed to Shakespeare,” a volume edited 
with much care and no little research by 
C. F. Tucker-Brooke, of Oxford. Some 
of these plays are more or less known to 
the ordinary student of literature; but 
most of them are names or even less. The 
editor has given copious notes to each of 
these plays, and has discussed the possi- 
bility or even probability of Shakespeare’s 
participation in each of them in a way that 
betrays not only scholarship but an open 
mind which is not always found in this 
particular branch of research. 

On the whole, it seems fair to admit that 
Shakespeare edited or “stage-managed”’ 
most or all of these plays. To some of 
them he may have given original touches. 
In one or two instances it seems as if he 
had restored life to a dead thing. Other- 
wise, the plays are only of interest from 
the standpoint of literary archzology. 
But they vary so much in theme, content 
and method of treatment, that even the 
jaded man has to sit up and become inter- 
ested. 





*THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA. Edited by C. 
F. Tucker-Brooke. Oxford University Press. 





New Biography and History 


Whitman* 


HE complete poetical and prose 
works of Walt Whitman are being 
translated into French by Léon 

Bazalgette, and will soon be issued by the 
Société du Mercure de France. In order 
to introduce the “Sage of Camden” to the 
French reading public, and thereby pave 
the way for an intelligent appreciation of 
his translations, M. Bazalgette has re- 
cently published a comprehensive and elab- 
orate biography of Whitman of over five 
hundred closely printed octavo pages. By 
way of apology for so bulky a volume, 
M. Bazalgette says: 


A fact of capital importance is the identity 
of the man and his book (Leaves of Grass)— 
an identity realized to a degree hitherto un- 
dreamed of and such that any effort to disas- 
sociate the two would be vain. If we 
ignore this identity, the book and the man will 
remain enigmas for us. This unity—the 
poem-individual—is indissoluble in its very es- 
sence: the individual appears as great as a 
poem and the poem offers itself to us as an 
individual. In reality, they are both only the 
visible and invisible aspects of one and the same 
personality. No detail, then, is superfluous 
which aids us to penetrate deeper into the con- 
sciousness of the living poet. The chapters of 
his existence are the natural steps which con- 
duct us to the threshold of his poem in a mood 
which will secure us access to it. Without these 
chapters we should doubt!ess wander a long 
time about its abode before finding the door. 
. . . We can easily appreciate the great 
Elizabethan dramas, the Odyssey, the Song of 
Songs, or the Rig-Veda, without knowing any- 
thing to speak of regarding their authors. I 
do not believe that it is possible, at least not 
at present, to approach in a proper frame of 
mind Leaves of Grass if we know nothing of 
him who projected into this ode-epic of the 
Modern Ego his all-powerful personality. 


M. Bazalgette’s volume contains every- 
thing that any Frenchman (or any Amer- 
ican, for that matter) could reasonably 
desire to know about Whitman, since he 
has had access to and made an abundant 
use of all the voluminous American and 
English Whitman authorities—Bucke, 
Burroughs, Donaldson, Johnston, Triggs, 
Platt, Binns, Traubel, Perry, etc., etc. It 
traces skilfully the probable influence of 





*Watt WuitMan: L/HomME Et SON CEuvRE. 
By Léon Bazalgette, Paris, Société du Mercure 
de France. 


the Dutch and English, Puritan and 
Quaker elements in Whitman’s ancestry ; 
pictures his early Long Island environ- 
ment ; reviews his career as printer, school 
teacher, journalist, carpenter, wound- 
dresser and Government clerk; reveals the 
exceptional nature of his warm and widely 
varied friendships; investigates his enig- 
matic love-affairs; discusses his relations 
with Emerson; narrates his adventures in 
the preparation and publication of each 
one of the ten editions of Leaves of Grass; 
describes his existence as a boarder in the 
family of his brother George at Camden, 
his “retreats” on the farm of the Staffords, 
his travels in the West, the daily round 
of his years of invalidism in the Mickle 
Street cottage, his brave wrestling with 
death, and his impressive funeral. It also 
analyzes his mental processes, expounds 
the novel manner in which he educated 
himself, portrays vividly his robust char- 
acter, and explains his personal magnetism. 

To M. Bazalgette, Walt Whitman was 
not only “the most powerful and original 
poet of the entire nineteenth century,” but 
“a giant personality possessed of almost 
superhuman grandeur” ; “a marvelous, un- 
forgettable type’; “the standard of a 
race”; “the primal cell of American de- 
mocracy”; “the prototype of the world 
democracy” ; “the prototype,” likewise, “of 
the humanity of the future, fashioned in 
the depths of the. centuries to bloom upon 
a virgin soil and to signalize an advance in 
the species”; a being who “realizes a new 
aspect of humanity and marks an age of 
the planet.” Furthermore, Whitman’s life 
is, in M. Bazalgette’s view, “the life the 
most simply great, the most ample, the 
most replete, the most extraordinary, 
which has ever, perhaps, been lived on the 
planet”; “a candid, joyous, broad, multi- 
tudinous life’; . . . “a life beside 
which the examples of the greatest adven- 
turers or of the busiest of the modern cap- 
tains of industry appear almost poor”; “a 
life which seems to burst the word ‘live’ 
in order to re-create it with new mean- 
ings.” 

M. Bazalgette, as the phrases just cited 
indicate, is an ardent “Whitmanite.” As 
such, he has adopted that monotonous 
repetition of superlatives (unpleasantly 
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reminiscent of the descriptions of the 
heroes and heroines in the early novels of 
the sentimental school) and that insipid 
attitude of inconsiderate adoration and 
adulation which characterize most of the 
American “\Whitmanites,” and which have 
done far more than venomous criticism to 
retard a general appreciation of what is 
strong and beautiful in the work of the 
“good, gray poet.” 

One misses sadly in this French presen- 
tation of Whitman the fine sense of pro- 
portion, the nice discrimination, and the 
appreciation of lights and shadows which 
one has come to count upon in French bio- 
graphical and critical writing. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Canadian Types of the Old Regime* 
The tercentenary of the founding of 
Quebec has led to an exceptional produc- 
tion of books bearing on French Canada 
and the history of the Old Régime. Not 
only has Champlain been the theme of 
many a volume, but the entire period of 
French occupation has been dealt with by 
various writers. Mr. Charles W. Colby. 
Professor of History in McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, has issued a substantial 
volume of three hundred and fifty pages, 
bearing the title: Canadian Types of the 
Old Régime, 1608-1698, the contents being 
an amplification of a series of lectures. 
The author states that they contain no 
new material; indeed, new material would 
be difficult to find, but he has treated the 
subject and period in a somewhat novel 


*CANADIAN TYPES OF THE OLtp Recrme. By 
Charles W. Colby. Henry Holt & Co. 
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manner, having as his main theme a dis- 
cussion of early French colonization, with 
examples drawn from or grouped around 
a single career or personage, or by making 
a single character the representative of a 
class. Thus, the chapters deal with the 
explorer as represented by Champlain ; the 
missionary as illustrated by Brébeuf; the 
colonist in Hébert, the soldier in D'Iber- 
ville, the Coureur de bois in Du Lhut, 
the intendant in ‘Talon, the Bishop in 
Laval, and the Governor in Frontenac. 

The plan proves to be an admirable one, 
as the reader is enabled to grasp more 
clearly than in a continuously written his- 
tory the outstanding factors—both as to 
men and measures—in the founding of 
Canada. 

The chapter on the explorer gives one a 
sample of the author’s style and method 
of treatment. The text is brightly writ- 
ten, and the portraiture work is vividly 
done within the limited space at his com- 
mand. As the themes originally provided 
a series of popular lectures, so the printed 
chapters provide popular expositions of 
his theme. “History does not exist simply 
for the benefit of the erudite,” Professor 
Colby claims, “and there are always some 
to whom a book is recommended by the ab- 
sence of specific gravity.” The result is 
a thoroughly readable book, in which the 
principal events are well correlated and the 
characters are realistically portrayed. The 
author has drawn his material from a wide 
range of sources—historic, literary and 
otherwise, and both the men and the times 
are made to live, Such an achievement 
merits the reader’s grateful acknowledg- 
ment. FRANK YEIGCH. 


Program for Literary Societies 


Paper—Dickens the Man (including biographi- . 


cal facts). See “Dickens in London and Roch- 
ester,” by Anne M. Earle, November Book 
News MOonruiy. 


SELEcCTION—Some favorite chapter from the 


Pickwick Papers. 
PapEr—Dickens as a Humorist. See “The 
Novels of Charles Dickens,” November number. 


SELEcTION—The Death of Paul, from Dombey 
and Son. 

PapEr—Dickens’ Weakness in a Portrayal of 
the Pathetic. See “The Novels of Dickens,” 
November number. 

Discussion—Who wields the greatest influ 
ence among the reading public to-day, Dickens 
or Thackeray ? 





FICTION 


STORIES NEW AND OLD. 
Edited by Hamuton - W.. Masiz. 
Mr. Mabie has selected ten typical 

short stories by American and Eng- 

lish authors as representing the best 
of this kind of fiction extant, to which 
he has prefaced an essay on the short 
story. Each of the tales has an in- 
troduction, with illuminating com- 
ment. The tales thus presented are: 

“Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” by 

William Austin; “Dr. Marigold’s Pre- 

scriptions,” by Charles Dickens; “Rab 

and His Friends,” by Dr. John 

Brown; “Ethan Brand,” by Nathaniel 

Hawthorne; “The Pit and the Pen- 

dulum,” by Edgar Allan Poe; “Will o’ 

the Mill,” by Robert Louis Steven- 

son; “The Marquis Jeanne Hyacinth 

St. Palaye,” by J. Henry Shorthouse ; 

“Quite So,” by Thomas Bailey Ald- 

rich; “King Siem, of Kentucky,” 

by James Lane Allen, and “The Game 
and the Nation,” by Owen Wister. 

A notable list of stories by notable 

authors. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THREE OF A KIND. 
By RicHarp Burton. 

This is a story of an old German 
musician, a street waif, whom he 
adopted, and a cocker-spaniel belong- 
ing to them both. Their adventures 
are simply narrated, with much charm, 
sometimes of pathos, sometimes of 
humor and sometimes of an almost 
tragic character. Mr. Burton, who is 
best known as a poet, is an ardent 
student of life, and his insight into 
human character has enabled him to 
write a story that will be appreciated 
by old as well as young. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


ADVENTURES OF A NICE 
YOUNG MAN. 
By “Arx.” 

A flippant and not wholly agreea- 
ble, though unquestionably entertain- 
ing, tale of the experiences of a young 
prig suddenly injected into the mael- 
strom of New York to make his for- 
tune. His adventures in love, finance 
and business are told with a light 


regard for the serious things of life, 


although the story, which constantly 
verges on the meretricious, never quite 
reaches that point. The hero sees a 
lot of the seamy side of life in high 
society andinthe ordinary strata, and 
emerges with a fortune and a wife— 
a success which he scarcely seems to 
have deserved. This is described as 
a novel of the Victorian or De Mor- 
gan sort. “The great novelist will be 
a surprised man indeed if he ever 
reads the tale and learns that he is a 
model for the anonymous author wko 
conceals his identity under the pseud- 


onym of “Aix.” 
Duffield & Co. 


THE RIVERMAN. 
By Stewart Epwarp WHITE. 

No American writer is more facile, 
more comprehensive or more funda- 
mental in writing of nature, and es- 
pecially of the conquest of nature, 
than Stewart Edward White. Wheth- 
er it be the primeval forests of Mich- 
igan, the desert wastes of Arizona, 
or the peaks of the Sierras, his touch 
illuminates everything. What was 
academic or transcendental to Tho- 
reau becomes vigorous and objective 
in the hands of this young writer, 
who can, however, create atmosphere 
to clothe his rugged revelations. 

The Blazed Trail was a new de- 
parture in our literature in that it 
was in novelized form a description 
and almost a handbook of a great 
though well-nigh departed industry. 
To this, as a supplement, the author 
has just added The Riverman, in 
which the process of taking logs from 
river-bank to market is portrayed 
with a fidelity that is microscopic. 
This is not the conquest of the for- 
est, but of the river, and it is a vivid 
narrative of another departing indus- 
try. In this, as in his other book, 
there are the various types of men, 
those with the bark on and those 
with the highest veneer of civiliza- 
tion. The jealousies, rivalries, quar- 
rels and open fights attending the 
business, are described photographi- 
cally, until one can see the swirling 
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logs in the river just as in the former 
book oné could hear the fall of the 
axe on the timbers. 

So far so good. Nothing like it 
has ever been attempted. Nothing 
better is to be expected. Here we 
have a great drama of life ruggedly 
portrayed without the slightest effort 
to minimize unpleasant features. It is 
a piece of work well worth doing 
and well done. 

But when it comes to ordinary so- 
cial conditions, Mr. White is unfor- 
tunately wholly out of his element. 
The love story in this book is not 
very convincing, is not at all impor- 
tant, and, worse still, it has so little to 
do artistically with the rest of the 
story that it seems like another story 
pasted on the first to give it human 
interest. In this respect the book has 
failed, and were it not for the admira- 
ble work in the other part it would 
be flat. Fortunately this is not the 
case, the merit of the book resting on 
a sure foundation, although the lum- 
bering industry may appeal to few. 

The McClure Company 


LONG ODDS. 
By Harotp BInbtoss. 


Were it not that the civilized world 
is much interested in the Congo re- 
gion and the “Congo Question,” it is 
doubtful if this book would appeal to 
many persons. But the heart of 
Africa, and much more its littoral, 
is becoming a matter of interest 
to many persons. This is a grue- 
some story of the struggle that goes 
on in Africa between a few good 
men—missionaries and some traders 
—against the scum of Europe which 
seems to have collected there to rob 
and murder the natives for gain. Only 
a lofty purpose, or the meanest one, 
leads people to that region, and 
hence we have the example of de- 
voted lives with those of unspeaka- 
ble villamy. In Long Odds there are 
portrayed the experiences of a young 
Englishman in Western Africa, who, 
at the risk of his life and health, un- 
dertook to carry out the plans of a 
friend who died before the work was 
accomplished. The book is written 
with repression, which makes it all 
the more gloomy. We have the 
dark forests, the impenetrable 
swamps, the wild animals, the miasma 
and the fevers drawn admirably, 
while against this background are a 
few characters—mostly bad ones. 

The story shows how integrity and 
humanity may conquer against the 
longest odds. Incidentally it gives a 
picture of Africa which is instructive 
even if it is rather horrible. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
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THE TETHER. 
By Ezra Brupno. 

Mr. Brudno has achieved a con- 
siderable reputation as a writer om 
Jewish topics both in fiction and oth- 
erwise. His latest story, The Tether 
is rather different from those which: 
have preceded it in that it is confined 
almost to a single theme—the possi- 
ble intermarriage of Jews and Chris- 
tians. Here we have a young Polish 


Hebrew lad, with a bad father, who. 


manages to escape his environment 
through the help of Christian friends, 
and finally to pass through Harvard 
College, where he achieves some rep- 
utation as a poet. The early strug- 
gles of the lad are well depicted, as 
well as the relations between wealthy 
members of his race of German ex- 
traction and those from Russia. 

The theme expands when the hero. 
falls in love with a Christian girl. 
Understanding the gulf between 
them, he makes no profession of his 
passion, but she does so promptly, 
and they plan an elopement which is 
frustrated at the last moment. In 
the end the hero dies with his in- 
amorata at his bedside. 

In parts of this story there is some- 
thing new and something that seems. 
very true. But the psychological anal- 
ysis does not seem to be up to the 
author’s former work, and the con- 
clusion leaves the reader in doubt 
as to what is the author’s own the- 
ory of the problem which he has: 
been at so much pains to propound. 
It is a book that is certain to arouse 
a good deal of comment, because the 
subject has scarcely been touched in 
fiction since George Eliot gave the 
world Daniel Deronda, at a time 
when the Jewish question the world 
over was very different from what 
it is now. 


J. B. Lippincott Company.. 


CAPTAIN SPINK. 
By Morey Roserts. 

This collection of so-called “sea- 
comedies” abounds in the rapid-fire 
style of dialog adopted by knock- 
about comedians in vaudeville. It is 
frankly of the pot-boiler order, and 
once read goes to the second-hand: 
dealer or lies around on bufigalow 
and camp tables where the unwary 
may pick it up to while away a very 
idle hour. It is a wonder how such 
stories get into print at all or how 
they finally have the dignity of cloth 
covers thrust upon them. The art 
of short story writing is, however, 
taught by mail to-day, which perhaps 
accounts for the cheap variety one 
so often encounters in volumes such 
as this. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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LADY JULIA’S EMERALD. 

By Heren Hester Cotvit. 
This valuable bauble, like Alad- 
din’s wonderful lamp, seemed imbued 
with strange power, and by it the 

owner had wonderful foresight. 
Upon its loss Lady Julia’s pro- 
phetic ability left her, and it fell 
into the least desirable hands (Les- 
ley Duncan, child of a wicked gam- 
bler). Where it had been a source 
of pride to Lady Julia, it was Les- 
ley’s undoing, and when it again 
changed hands, to be duplicated in 
paste prior to its return to Lady 
Julia, it resulted in Lesley’s being 

falsely accused of trickery. 

John Lane Company. 


EVERYONE FOR HIMSELF. 
By Norman Duncan. 
Norman Duncan has constituted 
himself the literary apostle of the 
people of Labrador and the adjacent 
Newfoundland coast. He has had 
the field almost entirely to himself, 
and has given us some unusual sto- 
ries, long and short, dealing with a 
rugged people with whom the rest 
of the world has had little contact. 
By reason of the author’s peculiar 
style, and the unusual dialect, these 
stories are net so popular as they 
might be, but with those who love 
literature and life they have made a 
lasting impression, so that each of 
his volumes commands an increased 
number of readers. Everyone for 
Himself is a collection of short, virile 
stories in which the life of Labrador 
is portrayed, sometimes with tremen- 
dous power and sometimes with great 
delicacy. The contrast between the 
author’s power of describing a storm 
and his handling of little children 
gives one of the interesting things 
in current literature. 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE DEVIL. 

The Devil, by Ferenc Molnar, is the 
most talked of-play of the year. It 
is now being produced by half a dozen 
or more companies in this country, 
and there is a war over “rights” in 
the premises which at least has the 
merit of advertising it. The play is 
an up-to-date Faust, in which his 
Satanic Majesty appears as a man 
of fashion who accomplishes his fiend- 
ish purposes in the most plausible 
manner. In so far as symbolism 
characterizes the play it is strong, 
one of the most powerful plays of re- 
cent times. Unfortunately the Devil 
has also to be the deus ex machina 
of the play, who runs everything in 
an objective manner, and this de- 
stroys the illusion which the author 
intends to convey in his stronger 
scenes by making the Devil simply 
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the speaking voice of the conscience 
of his characters. The conclusion 
varies from Goethe in that the Devil 
wins. 

This play has been reduced to story 
form by A. S. Van Westrum, giving 
simply in narrative form the incidents 
of the play, but omitting most of 
the bright dialog, the wit, sarcasm 
and philosophy which form its real 
charm. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE BIG FELLOW. 
By FrepericK PALMER. 

Frederick Palmer, war correspond- 
ent, traveler and philosopher, has 
added to the literature of the cam- 
paign The Big Fellow, which, in the 
shape of fiction, is a thinly disguised 
biography of William H. Taft. The 
early scenes of his life are not his- 
torically correct, since Mr. Taft 
never suffered the pangs of poverty. 


* Otherwise the career of the statesman 


is followed with fidelity. As giving 
the story of a strong man’s life the 
book is a success. There is not a 
great deal of literary or other charm 
to the narrative, but much human 
interest in showing just how so many 
big things were done at a compara- 
tively early period in life. As a study 
of Taft’s character it seems excel- 
lent. The author spent much time 
with him here and in the Philippines, 
so that his opportunities were of the 
best, and he seems to have made the 


most of them. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE 
DONNA ISABEL. 
By Ranpatt ParrisH. 

Those who love a weird story of 
the sea will find here something very 
much to their taste. It is not a 
veracious narrative, but is told with 
so much versimilitude that it is con- 
vincing enough to hold the attention 
of the reader. It tells of the remark- 
able experience of a young Ameri- 
can adventurer in South America, 
who stole a yacht containing a beau- 
tiful married woman with whom he 
promptly fell in love. He steered 
for the Antarctic and finally found 
an ancient treasure ship which made 
everyone rich, though not until dis- 
asters piled so high that it is a won- 
der they all escaped—to find the aged 
husband conveniently dead so the 
hero could have what seems more 
than any man’s share of human hap- 
piness in the circumstances. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE STATUE. 
By Epen Puitporrs AND ARNOLD 
BENNETT. 
Surprise and probably disappoint- 
ment await the admirers of Mr. Phill- 
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potts, who expect to find in his latest 
story more of his remarkable por- 
trayal of life in Cornwall. he 
story is entirely different in theme 
and in literary treatment, so that it 
is impossible to understand exactly 
what share each of the collaborators 
had in the work. It is a weird story 
of modern times, in which a million- 
aire invites his guests to a garden 
party and unfolds to their wondering 
gaze a gigantic statue representing 
an enormous cost in money and la- 
bor. Then there is a great banquet, 
where all make merry. In the morn- 
ing the millionaire is found dead at 
the foot of the statue, and who mur- 
dered him, and for what reason, oc- 
cupies the rest of the book. A good 
story of its kind, but surely it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Philpotts is not 
going to abandon his proper métier. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE POINT OF HONOR. 
By JosepH Conrap. 

It being the fashion just now for 
writers of fiction to jump from fields 
where they have won fame to those 
they know not of on the mere chance 
of making a success, we have Joseph 
Conrad back in the Napoleonic days 
telling us about duels. This seems 
a rather far cry, but the work is sat- 
isfactorily done, although there isn’t 
a great deal of it. It is a short 
long-story—which might have been 
a little shorter—well illustrated in 
color and not calculated to do more 
than amuse the reader for a brief 
time. It tells of a series of duels 
between officers of Napoleon’s armies, 
beginning when they were lieuten- 
ants and being repeated in every 
grade up to the rank of general of 
division. There never was any cause 
for the duels, which is the real rea- 
son the story is written, and it gives 
an opportunity for a whimsical hu- 
mor which is good enough in small 
doses, but gets a little tedious when 
one takes it all at a sitting. There 
are occasional deft touches which 
remind us of the author at his best. 

The McClure Company. 


AUNT MAUD. 
By Ernest OLDMEADOW. 

If, in addition to rendering the 
old diary form of novel agreeable, 
Mr. Oldmeadow could have made his 
story more convincing, the reader 
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would be left with a more definite 
and satisfying impression. Aunt 
Maud is ostensibly the subject, but 
our interest centers in her niece, 
who writes the diary. There is a 
rather unusual situation to start with, 
created by Aunt Maud between the 
niece and a far-away cousin from 
the Colonies whom she intends the 
niece to marry. Also there is a flash 
of light at the end upon Maud’s 
character which seems intended to 
do some necessary explaining, and 
to key up the entire story, but which 
rather has the effect of a discrepan- 
cy. However, the interest is sus- 
tained all through, and the book is 
distinctly clever. 

The McClure Company 


COFFEE AND A LOVE 
AFFAIR. 
By Mary BoarpMAN SHELDON. 

An unusual story wherein an at- 
tractive American girl refuses her 
lover because of her fondness for 
travel. The romance starts in New 
York prior to an European trip, 
and after touring the continent and 
sojourning in South America among 
coffee plantations she again faces her 
former admirer, 

Like wine, they have both improved 
with age, and have learned that in 
their case absence has made the 
“heart grow fonder.” 

Taken all in all, it is an entertain- 
ing, cleverly written bit of light fic- 
tion. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


THE WIDOW. 
By HELEN Row.anp. 

Not at all the serious book that 
the title might indicate, but a rather 
startling story of strangely pointed 
facts as seen by one who appears to 
know men. 

The Widow and Mr. Travers an- 
alyze the situation of why some men 
prefer bachelorhood. She contends 
that “man’s ideal is the woman he 
didn’t marry,” and that “whatever 
woman he marries he spends his life 
sighing for something different,” also, 
“there aren’t enough kinds of women 
in the world to fulfil any one man’s 
idea of what a wife should be.” 

The reader will be amused by this 
controversy introducing many points 
of truth and wisdom. 

B. W. Dodge & Co. 








THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
STEAMSHIPS. 
By J. R. Hownven.. 
The boy with a mechanical turn 
will delight in this volume, which is 








esting way possible. 





excellent technically while it sets 
forth its subject in the most inter- 
The history of 


the steamboat, the development of the 
ocean liner, and the description of the 

















manner of locomotion as it has grown 
and broadened with the years will 
all contribute to the boy’s knowledge 
of mechanics as they apply to the 
practical uses of steam as the motive 
force of ships. 

The McClure Company. 


JACK LORIMER’S HOLIDAYS. 
By WINN STANDISH. 

A sequel to Jack Lorimer’s Cham- 

pions, taking up the story of how the 

boys in that book spent their sum- 


mer camping. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


CLOTILDE. 
By MarcueritE Bouvet. 

A pretty and pleasing story for 
and boys—particularly for girls. 

he principal scenes are in New Or- 
leans, and the French atmosphere 
predominates. Maginel Wright En- 
right has made some dainty illustra- 
tions, and Clotilde will find many a 
loving little heart awaiting her among 
small readers. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE 
FOR THE YOUNG. 

Edited by IsraEL GoLLANcz. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
CYMBELINE. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. 

“The Lamb Shakespeare for the 
Young” is one of the best series of 
juveniles that has appeared for a 
good while. The merits of these vol- 
umes include not only excellence in 
typography, but also a decorative val- 
ue in the way of illustrations, both 
full page and marginal, and a dis- 
tinct educative value in the handling 
of the text, which is adapted for chil- 
dren’s reading. In each case there is 
an introduction and some notes. A 
child’s library will hardly be com- 
plete without these books. 

Duffield & Co. 


TWO STOWAWAYS. 
By James Otis. 

A boys’ story, telling how two boys 
hid themselves in a ship so that they 
might get to sea in a fishing schoon- 
er. They have the experience of dis- 
covering that life at sea is not what 
their imagination had pictured it to 
be, and they go through their share 
of hardships, which are, however, toa 
great extent, redeemed by the ex- 
citement and adventures that come 


their way. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE GALLEON TREASURE. 
By Percy K. FitzHucu. 

A new volume in Crowell’s “Young 

People” series. One of the average 
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children’s tales that deals with the 
period of Cotton Mather and Sir 
William Phipps, and pictures deeds 
of bravery and gallantry that will 
appeal to youthful patriotism. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS. 

By CritrENDEN Marriott. 
This volume of “Uncle Sam the 
Ruler,” “Uncle Sam the Captain of 
Industry” and “Uncle Sam the Pub- 
lic Servant” is a rather picturesque 
account of how the United States 
government works in its various de- 
tails, arranged to come within the 
understanding of youthful readers, 
and also designed to inspire their 
most earnest interest. There may be 
a good many older people who will 
not feel themselves above perusing 
this book. In fact, some of them will 

doubtless be instructed by it. 

Harper & Brothers. 


STORIES OF PERSIAN 
HEROES. 
By E. M. Wirmor-Buxvon. 

The Persian, Sohrab Rustem, is 
one of the chief figures in these sto- 
ries of knightly Persians, told for 
young readers. This is the hero of 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, and the 
high ideals of chivalry, with the fas- 
cination of brave deeds, will appeal 
to a large number of juvenile read- 


ers. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 
By Mary H. Morcan. 

A rather unique little volume giv- 
ing instructions as to how small girls 
may dress their doll babies. It pre- 
supposes a good deal of interest and 
industry upon the part of the child 
making use of it. 

Henry Altemus Company. 


DOROTHY AND THE WIZARD 
IN OZ. 


By L. Frank Baum. 
A new Baum book for the year ex- 
cites the usual amount of interest, 
nor does it fail to be up to the stand- 
ard of entertainment. There are 
some particularly good illustrations 
in color, and the usual collection of 
amusing things in black and white. 
Mr. Baum says the children won't 
let him stop talking and telling about 
the Land of Oz, and so he is keep- 
ing it up in his inimitable fashion. 
There are a lot of the old friends 
here in this story, and the boy or girl 
who has been used to having an Oz 
book on Christmas morning will find 
a good deal of satisfaction in dis- 
covering this new volume among the 
Christmas tree treasures. 
The Reilly & Britton Company. 
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FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS I 
HAVE KNOWN. 
By O. O. Howarp. 

An entertaining volume for boys 
in which Major-General Howard tells 
the stories of the various big Indian 
chiefs with whom he has been ac- 
quainted. This is a book to thrill 
almost any boy’s heart. 

The Century Company. 


THREE YEARS BEHIND THE 
GUNS. 
my 1, . TF. 


A tale of the sea prepared to in- 
terest boys. There are illustrations 
in line and half-tone. 

The Century Company. 


THE STORY OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 

By Kare E. CARPENTER. 

This is told in a manner adapted 
for the reading of young persons. 
Mrs. Carpenter’s former work along 
this line was the Story of Joan of 
Arc, and its popularity has war- 
ranted the doing of the same kind 
of thing with the life of Frederick 
the Great. The illustrations are, for 
the most part, copies of famous his- 
torical paintings and add to the gen- 
eral instructiveness of the volume, 
which will please many a youngster. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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CAPE COD. 
By Henry D. TuHoreau. 

This is a new edition of the classic 
work, gotten out for the holiday 
trade, with illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson. It does not seem possible 
to say anything new about this book 
now except possibly to introduce it 
to a new generation which knows not 
Thoreau. It is much to be regretted 
that the man and his works are pass- 
ing largely into the realm of myth. 
Everyone admires Thoreau, but al- 
most nobody reads him. He is quite 
too old-fashioned, you know; and 
then he isn’t up to some of our mod- 
erns, don’t you understand; so that, 
really, it seems quite necessary to 
speak nicely of him. In fact, he has 
become a respectable, but poor rela- 
tion in literature. Well, if there be 
left those who want to see Thoreau 
under most favorable auspices or who 
want to introduce him in nice clothes, 
this edition of Cape Cod ought to 
suit the most critical tastes. Mr. 
Johnson is a photographer, but he 
has done his work con amore, so that 
the pictures are real illustrations and 
a decided addition to the book, even 
though it may grate on some sensi- 
tive souls to think that there need be 
any aid to the intellectual enjoyment 
of Thoreau. We must take things as 
they are. A few more books of 
Thoreau like the present one, and he 
would have a chance to become pop- 
ular, which is more than he ever 
really was in his life, though few men 
have had such sincere admirers. 

Y. Crowell & Co. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE AND 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 
It will warm the hearts of many 
admirers of Jane Austen to find a 
new edition of Pride and Prejudice 





and Sense and Sensibility, each in 
two volumes, illustrated in color in 
the manner of the time when the 
stories were written. This gives an 
atmosphere to the books which some 
persons will not otherwise get. To 
many it may seem strange that 
these stories .of manners - still 
have a place in the hearts of literary 
folk, and not solely because they 
were read years ago before the new 
school of novelists came in. It may 
be that the rising generation will 
feel that these works are not worth 
wasting time over, because there is 
so much talk and so little action. 
Those who will have nothing but the 
swashbuckler novel, of course, will 
not like any of Miss Austen’s books. 
But those who believe that literature 
is life, and that any illumination is 
of value, will continue to love these 
old-fashioned tales which revealed so 
much to our ancestors and which re- 
veal much to us in this day. After 
all, men and women, especially young 
ones, weren’t very different then from 
now, and human nature has changed 
little. This edition is certain to at- 
tract new readers. Old ones will 
need no stimulus, though they will 


enjoy it. 
Duffield & Co. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON. 
Volumes IV and V. 

Two new issues of the works of 
Tennyson in the “Eversley Edition.” 
There are to be six volumes alto- 
gether, and the editorial work has 
been done by Tennyson’s oldest son, 
Lord Hallam Tennyson. The notes 
in the volume are the notes of Ten- 
nyson himself, published now for the 
first time and making this an’ edi- 
tion of particular value. 


The Macmillan Company. 
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THE PIONEERS; THE 
PRAIRIE; THE PATHFINDER. 
By James FEeNrmorE Cooper. 

Three issues in the “Cambridge 
Classics.” The introductions are by 
Cooper’s daughter, Susan Fenimore 
‘Cooper. The books are neatly bound, 
with clear text and helpful notes. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


EVERYMAN. 
Edited by Montross J. Mosss. 
A new edition, carefully edited, with 
notes and an introduction, of the fa- 
mous old play which several years 


ago caused such a sensation here in 
America. This volume is a more 
valuable one than any that has been 
published heretofore, inasmuch as it 
is more complete and more thorough 
and contains, also, a valuable bibliog- 
raphy. Mr. Moses is a practical man 
where drama is concerned, and he is 
always an appreciative man where the 
best things of literature are concern- 
ed. With these qualities combined, 
he has given us a work worth our 
studying. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 
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AN OCCULTIST’S TRAVELS. 
By Witty REICHEL. 
Professor Reichel is well known as 
an investigator of the occult, con- 
cerning which he has written much. 
His travels have taken him pretty 
nearly the world over, and he has 
thad especial advantages for prose- 
cuting his favorite study. He is an 
advanced Spiritualist, but admits that 
in most of the occult phenomena of 
to-day it is difficult to say what re- 
sults from  sub-consciousness and 
what from spirits beyond. Those in- 
terested in this subject will find a 
great deal of matter for thought 
compressed into a book of moderate 


dimensions. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


THE NEW OLD HEALING. 
By Henry Woop. 

To the books of Henry Wood, 
which in the past dozen and more 
years have obtained a large circula- 
tion, now comes a new volume, 7he 
New Old Healing. Like its prede- 
<essors, this is an exposition of what 
is known as “New Thought,” but in 
a more desultory way for brief read- 
ings rather than the continuous un- 
folding of a progressive demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Wood’s followers will 
understand his own description of it 
as “a kind of treasury of life and 
truth to be drawn upon as occasion 
invites.” To others, it may be said 
that “New Thought” is not a church 
and not an organization, but a “move- 
ment” within and without the organ- 
ized church. Of course it is mystical, 
transcendental and extreme. Mr. 
Wood points out the fundamental 
and fatal errors of Christian Science, 
while he accords all credit and praise 
to what he sees to be good in it. 
“New Thought” is another of those 
tendencies away from materialism 
and undue absorption in business and 


the mundane whirl, which are strug- 
gling toward a renewal of quietism. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


THE MASTERY OF MIND. 
By Henry Frank. 

Psychological studies are coming 
out with a rapidity that indicates how 
great attention is being paid to this 
branch of research. Thirty years ago 
there were very few books which 
dealt with the subject at all in a 
scientific manner. Mr. Frank is a 
clear thinker, a clear writer and a 
student who has covered the whole 
range of literature on the subject, 
upon which he draws freely, some- 
times to commend and sometimes to 
condemn. It is a study of the po- 
tentiality of mind in the making of 
man, not only the man of to-day, but 
in developing him from the brute 
conditions antecedent. It is a diffi- 
cult subject which is made unneces- 
sarily abstruse by some _ writers. 
This author has written succinctly 
for popular consumption. While our 
knowledge of the actual workings of 
the mind is to an extent limited, the 
author tells us about all that has been 
positively learned and a great deal 
that is postulated. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


BORDERLAND STUDIES. 
By Gerorce M. Gou pn. 

This is a second volume of mis- 
cellaneous essays and addresses by 
a well-known Philadelphia physician 
who has come into considerable pub- 
lic notice recently in a controversy 
over Lafcadio Hearn. These papers 
are widely different in theme, and 
give the author’s ideas on a vast 
number of subjects dealing with such 
varied topics as the history of the 
house and style in writing. Prob- 
ably one that will attract most at- 
tention is on “Disease and Sin.” 


P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 


A new edition of 
Cooper 


Some studies in 
advanced psychology 


Dr. Gould on disease 
and sin 
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The missionary and 
his work in foreign 
fields 


Why.a young man 
should be a minister 


Minor poets 


The Book News Monthly 


RELIGION AND MISSIONS 


THE JUNGLE FOLK OF 
AFRICA. 
By Rosert H. MILLican. 

The title, The Jungle Folk of 
Africa, is hardly suggestive of the 
missionary-author writing of his 
work. But the missionary has a large 
outlook in these days and this book 
is as full of the African west coast 
as it is of mission ways in particu- 
lar. Mr. Milligan is a Canadian and 
a Presbyterian, who has spent seven 
years in jungle life, chiefly in the 
region of the French Congo. His 
book is a lucid, indeed often graphic, 
portrayal of life in that part of Af- 
rica from all points of view. Apart 
from its essential message as the 
chronicle of missionary means, meth- 
ods and progress, it is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
hidden secrets of “the bush.” It is 
full of incident, much of which has a 
peculiarly illustrative value to the 
student of certain aspects of anthro- 
pology and of education. Mr. Milli- 
gan has an abounding sense of hu- 
mor, which, however, never overrides 
the ultimate seriousness of his mo- 
tive as a laborer for Christ under co- 
lossal difficulties. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


BISHOP HANNINGTON AND 
THE STORY OF THE UGANDA 
MISSION. 
By W. Grinton Berry. 

Bishop Hannington, the martyr of 
the Victoria Nyanza, the genius of 
the Uganda Mission, has been well 
and abundantly portrayed in mission- 
ary literature. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that an embarrassment of riches 
is a bar to their largest utility. With 
a view to putting this great man’s 
life and work in concise yet readable 
narrative, the present volume has 
been compiled. It was Stanley who 
first prodded the Church to a recog- 
nition of the missionary possibilities 
in Uganda. The natives far outclass 
any of the African tribes in intelli- 
gence and promise. The mission was 
soon financed and organized, with 
Hannington as its leading: spirit. The 
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present volume is compiled for class 
use in Sunday schools and other or- 
ganizations for mission study. The 
main part of it is chiefly a narrative 
of adventure in the wilds of central 
Africa. The latter part is more strict- 
ly missionary history subsequent to 
Bishop Hannington’s murder by the 
natives. Being a compilation from 
various sources, the book lacks a lit- 
tle in quality, but much of it is in 
Hannington’s own words and all of 
it is useful and well adapted to its 


purpose. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


THE MASTER PROFESSION. 
By Messrs. BAKER AND JENKINS. 
If there are few young old men in 

the ministry, there are more than a 

few old young men—men who stop 

growing in a very few years. This 

little book, chiefly from the hand of a 

young old minister, is a caution and 

a call to the young men to enter the 

ministry and keep young in it. Dr. 

Baker gives his reasons why, after 

fifty years’ experience as a preacher, 

he would enter the ministry again 
if he were a young man deciding 
upon his vocation. His reasons, apart 
from mere duty, are pecuniary re- 
ward, cultured opportunities and in- 
fluences, philanthropic opportunities, 
noble associations, joy of proclaim- 
ing the truth, joy in spiritual con- 
quest and help rendered—the return 
of bread cast upon the waters. Then 
come the author’s challenge and ap- 
peal to the young man of to-day to 

make a wise choice. This is not a 

great book, but it carries a personal 

revelation, which commends it. 
Franklin-Turner Company. 


DAY UNTO DAY. 
By GrorcE MATHESON. 

A small pocket volume of prayers, 
each one of which has a catch-word’ 
to suggest the theme. There is a 
prayer for each day in the year. Dr. 
Matheson’s devotional books are 
among the most inspiring that we 
have, and the personality of the blind’ 
preacher pervades these paragraphs. 
F. H. Revell Company. 








KING ALFRED’S JEWEL. 
By the author of Mors et Victoria. 


An attempt to dramatize incidents 
in the career of the great Saxon king 
—a dignified play, with convincing 
historic background. It is written 
in blank verse, with occasional ring- 
ing songs such as this: 


“We drove the Danes across the: 
downs, 
We drove them to the sea; 
The Golden Dragon holds the downe 
‘With golden victory. 
O the salt seas! 
O the oak trees! 
O the mighty men of England!” 
John Lane Company: 



























































XACTLY one year ago 

THE Boox NEws 
MONTHLY became a $1.00 
magazine. It was a big step to 
take—in spite of the fact that 
we knew we were publishing a 
good, solid dollar’s worth. To- 
day we can assure ourselves 
that we did the right thing; the 
kind support our many readers 
have given and are giving us is 
sufficient proof that they appre- 
ciate the value of the magazine 
we are making for them, that 
they are pleased with our pictor- 
ial features and are satisfied with 
both the quality of the literary 
criticism and the quantity of the 
intellectual entertainment which 
we try to provide. 

Twelve important numbers 
have marked our year from last 
November to this—we have 
ready twelve more, with new 
features, new and original inter- 
ests and an even more generous 
display of illustrative matter. 
We shall also pay particular 
attention to the book review 
section, and to that end will 
employ a bigger and better staff 
of writers than we have ever 
had before. Who these contrib- 
utors will be, we shall announce 
in our next number. 


The Christmas Number 


For December we are getting 
ready an unusually large and at- 
tractive number. First: it will 
commemorate the  three-hun- 


dredth anniversary of the birth 
Professor Clar- 


of John Milton. 








Cover for the Christmas 
**Book News Monthly ’’ 





Joha Milton 
Whose tercentenary is 
celebrated in “ The Book 
News Monthly ” 
for December 





ence G. Child, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who has 
been making a special study of 
Milton for a book he has en- 
gaged to publish, will write the 
leading article. The remains of 
Milton’s London, with some- 
thing about Langley Marsh and 
Chalfont St. Giles, will have an 
article by the editor, illustrated 
with many pictures, most of 
which were made during the past 
summer. Everything in the way 
of pictures will be brought to- 
gether, making a collection of a 
unique and permanent value. 
Secondly: the December 
number will be a Christmas book 
number, with information for 
Christmas book buyers and 
helps for holiday readers, with 
a beautiful new cover; an at- 
tractive color insert—one of Van 
Leyden’s Madonnas—and a host 
of readable, profusely illustrated 
articles and book reviews. This 
will be an issue to enjoy through 
its every page. You will do well 
to advise your friends to order it 
early, as our Christmas num- 
bers do not stay with us long. 


Our Special Offers 


Please do not forget the special 
subscription offers we are mak- 
ing. We are giving several 
chances whereby you may save 
yourselves money and give your 
friends a treat. For three new 


subscriptions we will renew one 
subscription free of charge. For 
four new subscriptions. we will 
To 


give one free subscription. 
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elubs of twelve or more sub- 
scribers we are making a special 
rate of 75 cents for each sub- 
scription. Get your literary club 
to work up this offer. 


Do We Treat English Books 
Fairly ? 


The question is raised as to 
the fairness with which the 
American book reviewer treats 
the English novel. We have a 
letter which may interest our 
readers, and which we will print 
here. 


Sept. 19, 1908. 

Dear Sir: I have been staying in 
a well-known country house, full of 
literary people. 

The subject came up of reviews in 
American papers on English books, 
and I was annoyed when several per- 
sons present declared that they were, 
without exception, unfair. One gen- 
tleman said that American reviews 
always found fault with English 
writers, and never praised the good 
in a book, but picked out small lapses 
from grammar and such like, leaving 
unnoticed all merit. For the honor 
of my country, I naturally contra- 
dicted this. 

Then I was shown two papers that 
an American had left in the house 
—one of them your Boox News 
MonruLy. 

Both these journals contained very 
unkind notices of English books, and 
both these books were in the house. 

I borrowed them and read them 
carefully. 

Your review was of “The Door of 
Darkness,” by Maude Annesley, and 
appeared in September. I do not 
know this lady; and, as far as I 
know, none of my friends know her. 
My name will be sufficient guarantee 
of my bona fides. 

I read this book with considerable 
interest. It has faults of punctua- 
tion, but I must protest against ypur 
reviewer misquoting. In the sentence 
beginning “Vero” he has left out the 
note of declaration. He has also mis- 
spelt the heroine’s name. In the 
other quoted sentence he has omitted 
the word “foreign,” which changes 





The Statue 
at St. Giles, Cripplegate 





The Old Library at 
Langley Church, where 
Milton Studied 





An Illuminated Manuscript 
F. F. Sherman will take 
up this subject in December 
** Book News Monthly ” 


the entire sense of the quotation. 
Another thing—“plaister” is the older 
spelling, and I have found it in three 
dictionaries. Poe is spelt “Poé” in 
a great many cases in English books, 
and even if the author did not spell 
it so, probably the printer would. 

I hear this Miss—or Mrs.—Annes- 
ley’s books are a great success in 
England, and though there are many 
faults in “The Door of Darkness,” 
yet I consider it in many ways a 
most remarkable work. 

I hope, for the honor of our coun- 
try, you will insert this letter. My 
friends here say you will not, and 
say no American cares to be fair. I 
say that you will. 

I am writing to a New York jour- 
nal as well, who reviewed one of the 
books of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
in a most unfair spirit, merely quot- 
ing faults, and giving no idea of the 
plot. 

I may mention that American books 
obtain most fair treatment over here. 

Apologizing for troubling you with 
this letter, which, in fairness, I felt 
bound to write. 


Faithfully, 
Joun Wykarp. 


We feel that the writer of this 
letter is not quite fair to us; 
perhaps we do owe the English 
public an apology for: misquot- 
ing from Maude Annesley’s 
book, but we cannot confess to 
any unfairness in the judgment, 
generally speaking. There is no 
discrimination where we are 
concerned in the matter of Eng- 
lish books; witness all our re- 
views of Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
novels; our review of “Diana 
Mallory” this month, and many 
more. If the writer of the letter 
will follow Tue Book NEws 
MonrTu_y carefully, he will not, 
we are sure, need to be ashamed 
of any American egotism on our 
part. In fact, we have contin- 
ually been criticized for paying 
too much attention to English 
authors. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor THe Book 
News Monrtaty, Philadelphia. Address other communications to Tae Book News MonrHty. 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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This late October List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. By 
James Morgan. $1.08, postpaid. 

Across Europe in a Motor Boat. By Henry C. 
Rowland. $2.00, postpaid. 

Administration of Public Education in the 
United States. By Samuel Train Dutton and 
David Snedden. $1.25, postpaid. 

Advent of Arthur, The. By Enid Leigh Hunt. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

#Eneid for Boys and Girls, The. By Rev. Alfred 
J. Church. $1.10, postpaid. 

Aldrich’s Prose Works, VII. $1.10, postpaid. 

Along the Rivieras of France and Italy. By 
Gordon Home. $2.50, postpaid. 

Amédée’s Son. By Harry James Smith. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

American Shrines in England. By Alfred T. 
Story. $2.00, postpaid. 

And So They Were Married. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Artists of the Italian Renaissance. By E. L. 
Seely. $3.00, postpaid. 

As a Man Lives. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Astronomy of To-day. By Cecil G. Dolmage. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

At Large. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Babees’ Book, The. By Edith Rickert. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Bacteria in Relation to Country Life. By Jacob 
G. Lipman. $1.50, postpaid. 

Barry Gordon. By William Farquhar Payson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Beau Brummell and His Times. By Roger 
Boutet de Monvel. $2.50, postpaid. 

Beginnings in Industrial Education. By Paul 
H. Hanus. $1.00, postpaid. 

Book About Yorkshire, A. By J. S. Fletcher. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Book of the Duke of True Lovers, The. By 
Alice Kemp-Welch. $2.00, postpaid. 

Broken Snare, The. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Call of the City, The. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. $1.25, postpaid. 

Catholic Centenary, The. 1808-1908. By Augus- 
tin McNally, $1.25, postpaid. 

Chateau and Country Life in France. By Mary 
King Waddington. $2.50, postpaid. 

Chatelaine of Vergi, The. Translated by Alice 
Kemp-Welch. $2.00, postpaid. 

Child in Art, The. By Margaret Boyd Car- 
penter. $2.00, postpaid. 

Colonization. By Albert Galloway Keller. $3.60, 
postpaid. 

Confessions of a Railroad Signalman, The. By 
J. O. Fagan. $1.00, postpaid. 

Country Sketches for City Dwellers. By Mrs. 
Willingham Raunsley. $2.50, postpaid. 

Courts and Camps of the Italian Renaissance. 

By Christopher Hare. $2.50, postpaid. 








Cy Whittaker’s Place. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman.- By C. H. 
Forbes-Lindsay. $1.08, postpaid. 

Devil, The. By Ferenc Molnar. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 
Duty of Imperial Thinking, The. By William 
L. Watkinson. $1.00, postpaid. 
Education and Industrial Evolution. By Rich- 
ard T. Ely. $1.25, postpaid. 

English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery. 
By Edwin M. Bacon. $1.08, postpaid. 

En Route. By Roy Trevor. $4.20, postpaid. 

Every Man’s Lawyer. By Albert S. Bolles. 
$4.50, postpaid. 

Evolution of Forces, The. By Gustave Le Bon. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


First and Last Things. By H. G. Wells. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Flame Dancer, The. By Frances Aymar 
Mathews. $1.08, postpaid. 

Flowers and Gardens of Japan. 
Du Cane. $6.00, postpaid. 

Fly on the Wheel, The. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. $1.08, postpaid. 

Forewarners, The. By Giovanni Cena. Trans- 
lated by Olivia Agresti Rossetti. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


By Florence 


Game of Go, The. 
postpaid. 
Gilbert Neal. By Will N. Harben. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Great Fight, The. By William Henry Drum- 
mond. $1.25, postpaid. 

Great Miss Driver, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Great Raleigh. By Hugh de Sélincourt. $3.50, 
postpaid. 

Group of Scottish Women, A. By Harry Gra- 
ham. $3.50, postpaid. 

Guest of Quesnay, The. By Booth Tarkington. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Arthur Smith. $2.50, 


By Anthony Hope. 


Handbook to the Standard Galleries of Holland. 
By Esther Singleton. $1.00, postpaid. 

Happy Half-Century, A. By Agnes Repplier. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

Helianthus. By Ouida. $1.08, postpaid. 

Henry Hutt Picture Book, The. $3.00, postpaid. 

Herculaneum. By Charles Waldstein and Leon- 
ard Shoobridge. $5.00, postpaid. 

Hermit and the Wild Woman, The. By Edith 
Wharton. $1.08, postpaid. 

Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast. By 
Clifton Johnson. $2.00, postpaid. 

History of English Prosody, A. 
Saintsbury. $2.50, postpaid. 

History of the United States, A. By Edward 

Channing. $2.50, postpaid. 


By George 
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History of the United States, The. Five Vol- 
— By Henry William Elson. $7.50, post- 
paid. 

Holy Orders. By Marie Corelli. $1.08, post- 


paid. 

House Dignified, The. By Lillie Hamilton 
French. $5.00, postpaid. 

House of Rimmon, The. By Henry van Dyke. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

How to Cook Meat and Poultry. By Olive 
Green. $1.00, postpaid. 

Hungary and the Hungarians. By W. B. 
Forster Bovill. $2.00, postpaid. 


Immortal Moment, The. By May Sinclair. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

In the Open. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

In the Strange South Seas. By Beatrice Grim- 
shaw. $3.50, postpaid. 

Isle of Wight. By A. Heaton Cooper and A. 
R. Hope Moncrieff. $2.50, postpaid. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. $1.90, postpaid. 


John Keats. By Albert Elmer Hancock. $2.00, 
postpaid. 
Justice of the Mexican War, The. By Charles 
Owen. $1.25, postpaid. 


Lady Julia’s Emerald. By Helen Hester Colvill. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lay of the Land, The. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Letter of Hope, A. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Liége and the Ardennes. By A. Forestier and 
G. W. T. Omond. $3.00, postpaid. 

Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi, The. 
Translated from the Italian by T. W. Arnold. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Living on a Little. By Caroline French Ben- 
ton. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Long Arm of Mannister, The. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. $1.08, postpaid. 

— By Haroid Bindloss. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Lost Angel, The. By Katharine Tynan. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Louise de La Valliére and the Early Life of 
Louis XIV. By Jules Lair. $3.50, postpaid. 
Love Letters of Mary Wollstonecroft, The. 

$1.00, postpaid. 

Lynch’s Daughter. By Leonard Merrick. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Williams. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Magazine Writing and the New Literature. By 
Henry Mills Alden. $2.00, postpaid. 

Making of the English Constitution, The. 440- 
1485. By Albert Beebe White. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Man in the Light of Evolution. By John M. 
Tyler. $1.25, postpaid. 

Man Who Ended War, The. By Hollis God- 
frey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Marjorie’s Busy Days. By Carolyn Wells. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Mater. By Percy Mackaye. $1.25, postpaid. 

Medici Popes, The. By H. M. Vaughan. $4.00, 
postpaid. 

Million a Minute, A. By Hudson Douglas. 

$1.08, postpaid. 
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Mills of the Gods, The. By Elizabeth Robins. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Mother of Pearl. By Anatole France. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight 
7 By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. $3.50, post- 
paid. 

My Post Card Cook Book. By C. D. Mitchell 
and R. C. Baxter. 57 cents, postpaid. 

goog. By James Hopper and Fred. R. Bechdolt. 
90 cents, postpaid. 


Ocean Life in the Old Sailing-Ship Days. By 
John D. Whidden. $1.50, postpaid. 

One and I, The. By Elizabeth Freemantle. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Original Gentleman, An. By Anne Warner. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Other Americans, The. By Arthur Ruhl. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Other Days. By William Winter. $3.00, post- 


paid. 
Park Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


People of the Polar North, The. By Knud 
Rasmussen. $5.00, postpaid, 

Peru. By C. Reginald Enock. $3.00, postpaid. 

Pestalozzi. By H. Holman. $1.10, postpaid. 

Peter Moore’s Journey to Southwest Africa. By 
Gustav Frenssen. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. By John 
N. Raphael. $1.50, postpaid. 

Power Supreme, The. By Francis C. Nicholas. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Priory Church of St. Bartholomew, The. By 
George Worley. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Privileged Classes, The. By Barrett Wendell. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Quest Eternal, The. By Will Lillibridge. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Racial Contrasts. By Albert Gehring. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
Radioactive Substances, The. By Walter Ma- 
kower. $1.75, postpaid. e 
Recollections of a Varied Career. By William 
F. Draper. $3.00, postpaid. 

Rise of Music, The. By Joseph Goddard. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Romance of Modern Geology. By Edwin S. 
Grew. $1.50, postpaid. 

Rothenburg on the Tauber. By Hermann 
Uhde-Bernays. $1.50, postpaid. 

Rousseau and the Women He Loved. By Fran- 
cis Gribble. $3.75, postpaid. 


Sappho in Boston. $1.08, postpaid. 
Science and Immortality. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
$2.00, postpaid. 
Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life, The. 
By Henry Churchill King. $1.50, postpaid. 
Sentimental Journey, A. By Laurence Sterne. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

Seven Splendid Sinners. By W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge. $4.05, postpaid. 

Shadow World, The. By Hamlin Garland. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Shakespeare Proverbs. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. $1.50, postpaid. 

















Sicily. By Walter Copland Perry. $1.50, post- 


paid. 

Sidelights on Chinese Life. By Rev. J. Mac- 
Gowan. $3.75, postpaid. 

Some African Highways. By Caroline Kirk- 
land. $1.10, postpaid. 

Spirit in Prison, A. By Robert Hichens. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Statue, The. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold 
Bennett. $1.08, postpaid. 

Story of a Border City During the Civil War, 
The. By Galusha Anderson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Story of a Piece of Coal, The. By Edward A. 
Martin. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Story of the New England Whalers, The. By 
John P. Spears. $1.08, postpaid. 

Strawberry Handkerchief, The. By Amelia E. 
Barr. $1.08, postpaid. 

Studies in the American Race Problem. By 
Alfred Holt Stone. $2.00, postpaid. 

Sunny Side of the Hill, The. By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Surgical Memoirs. By James G. Mumford. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Symbol-Psychology. By Adolph Roeder. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Tether, The. By Ezra S. Brudno. $1.08, post- 


paid. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By Ferris Greenslet. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Though Life Us Do Part. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. $1.08, postpaid. 

Three of a Kind. By Richard Burton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium. By 
John U. Higginbotham. $1.10, postpaid. 
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Through the Gates of the Netherlands. By 
Mary E. Waller. $1.50, postpaid. 

Tower of London, The. By Arthur Poyser. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

True Tales of the Plains. By William F. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill). 75 cents, postpaid. 

Twentieth Century American, The. By H. 
Perry Robinson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Two English Queens and Philip. By Martin 
Hume. $3.00, postpaid. 


Unofficial Letters of an Official’s Wife. By 
Edith Moses. $1.50, postpaid. 


Vital American Problems. By MHarry Earl 
Montgomery. $1.50, postpaid. 

Viva Mexico. By Charles Macomb Flandrau. 
$1.25, postpaid. . 

Vronina. By Owen Rhoscomyl. $1.08, postpaid. 


War-time Journal of a Georgia Girl, The. By 
Eliza Frances Andrews. $2.50, postpaid. 

Way of Peace, The. By James Allen. 38 
cents, postpaid. 

What is a Man? By Judson D. Burns. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Whispering Man, The. By Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster. $1.08, postpaid. 

Widow, The. By Helen Rowland. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

With Whistler in Venice. By Otto H. Bacher. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Woman’s Cause. By Carol Norton. 75 cents, 
postpaid. : 

Women of Florence. By Isidoro Del Longo. 
$2.25, postpaid. 





If you’re waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

The fourth of March is the gladdest day of all the glad New Year, 
Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day, 

For I’m to be queen o’ the march, mother, 


Be that as it may! 





—Lie. 










@. Do you want to get in closer touch with this 
wonderful new State, its development, its 
opportunities, its Indian lore and history ? 

@ Do you know there is not another place on 


the face of the globe that offers to the young 
man such opportunities for business, investment, 
professional work and educational advantages— 
advantages born of the soil, the amalgamation of 
the people, and the new vleake af civilization which 
are being crystallized from the association of the 
brightest minds of all of the States of the Union > 
@. The chick that remains in the nest seldom 
feathers out; but the one who gets out in new 
helds and nainches for himself may win fame, 
acquire wealth and become a man worthy of 
the name of an American. 


@, Oklahoma offers the opportunity. Have you 
the brains and ambition to make that kind of man? 
@. You can get reliable information of the highest 
possible value concerning this new Common- 
wealth once a month—and right up to now— 
by subscribing for 

STURM SS OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Peres wanted in every city in America. Big money made. 
Single Copies, Fifteen Cents. One Year, One Dollar. 
No “‘ Sample Copies.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








__ MAGAZINE 


HERE are always two 

sides to a question, but 
there is just one periodical 
where you can learn — 


ALL the Facts 
ALL the Issues 
ALL the News 


ALL the PARTIES 


in the present Campaign. 


Theliterary Digest 


NEWS-STANDS WEEKLY 10 CENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MAGAZINE 


THE ARENA 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Will contain among its many important papers the following timely subjects which you can- 
not afford to overlook: 


SOCIALIST IDEALS. By Eugene V. Debs, candidate of the Socialist Party for President 

of the United States. { 

A very important paper prepared expressly by Mr. Debs in which he clearly answers the claim 

that Socialism is nothing more than a materialistic and selfish political philosophy—a claim 

which egoistic capitalists who are seeking to give us little and grab as much as possible, are 

industriously disseminating. Mr. Debs eloquently and logically maintains that Socialism is 

supremely idealistic. Not only Socialists, but all persons who wish to obtain an authoritative 

gee of a great political and economic belief from an accredited leader, will be interested in 
. Debs’ paper. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF TO-DAY. By Saul Beaumont. 


This is a strong and thoughtful analysis of present social and economic conditions, with 
the resulting conflict between the exploiting and the producing classes. 


THE POLITICAL PILGRIMAGE. By Carl S. Vrooman. 


Never before have the practical workings of Direct Legislation and the other political inno- 
vations that have been introduced by Switzerland been so lucidly and entertainingly presented 
as in this paper. It is one of the most important contributions to the literature of fundamental 
democracy that has yet been written. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES. By Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York City. 
A paper on the responsibility of the Church in the presence of moral, social and economic 
problems that are pressing for solution. 


THE ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. By Prof. Edwin Maxey, LL. D., M.Dip. 7 
of the University of Nebraska. 
In this paper, Professor Maxey gives in a cogent and convincing manner the master reasons 
why present conditions render popular change imperative. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ORGANIC DISEASE: A REPLY TO DR. RICHARD C, CABOT. 
By B. O. Flower. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a leading New England physician, recently undertook to show in a 
popular magazine that while Christian Science cures were genuine, they were cures of functional 
diseases and not of organic disorders. In Mr. Flower’s paper this question is taken up in a 
most interesting manner. 


THE RELIGION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Ernest C. Moses. 
An interesting discussion of one side of the life of one of the most remarkable and many- 
sided thinkers of modern times. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LINCOLN-ROOSEVELT MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. By 
Hon. John D. Works, formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of California. 

A most interesting account of the revolt against the machine and corrupt corporation in- 
fluences in California,—a revolt within the Republican party very similar to that led by Winston 
Churchill in New Hampshire and which is one of the many hopeful signs that speak of the awak- 
ening of the American people to a realization of the grave peril that confronts free institutions. 





In addition to the essays “The Arena” is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public 
Ownership, Direct- Legislation and Co- operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 


cartoons. 
25 cents a copy $2.50 a year. 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


SPECIAL OFFER 25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 


pon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 


order, stamps or coin, we will enter a four 
months’ subscription commencing with No- 
vember, 1908 

Or, to new subscribers we will send the 
November and December numbers free with 
S. twelve months from January, 1909, for 


Fill in the coupon now, before you mislay 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer 
to enter four months’ trial subscription to 
“The Arena.” 

I enclose $2.50 for which send “The Arena” 
from November, 1908, to December, 1909, to the 
following address: 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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CURRENT LITERATLRE is an illustrated 
review of the world’s opinions and the 
world’s events. It keeps the busy man and 
woman thoroughly posted, and is an ideal 
magazine for every home—of interest to 
each member of the family. Every de- 
partment of human interest is treated: 

Review of the World. Science and Discovery. 

Persons in the Fore- Religion and Ethics. 

ground. Recent Poetry. 

Literature and Art. Recent Fiction. 

Music and the Drama. The Humor of Life. - 

These departments are edited, not 
for specialists, but for intelligent men 
and women who wish to know what the 
specialists are doing, and bring to readers 
the thought-harvest of two hemispheres. 


There is nothing technical, dry or academic, but every page is alive, 
crisp and brimful of just the sort of matter that we all want to know 
about and would be sorry to have missed. 


This magazine is not an organ of personal views or partisan interests. 
It is absolutely independent of any trammels, political, religious or financial, 
that might interfere with the impartial presentation of the truth as seen from 
many angles. The Review of the World (32 pages) is personally conducted 
by the editor-in-chief, Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, and comprises a compre- 
hensive summing up of the news of the world and its interpretation. This 
department is of surpassing interest and value to its readers because it brings 
into proper perspective the big events of the month—the vital things, those 
that keep the world moving. 
Ask your newsdealer for a COpy or write us for a Sample, 25c. a copy, $3.00 a Year 


Current Literature Publishing Co., 41 W. 25th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


Sn ESIGNERS 
STANDARD ILLUSTRATORS 

ENGRAVERS 
Engraving Co., Inc. 


630 Chestnut St., - Phila. Tz 8 Ss an Om St. 
M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. di PA I LA DE LPAIA ng 


A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 
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SAFETY 


The Paul E. Wirt 
Safety Cap Fountain Pen 


Cannot leak, no matter in what position or pocket it is carried. 





Vest pocket size, 334 inches long 


Made in both short and regular lengths. Prices ranging from $2.50 to $6.00 
Unconditionally guaranteed 


Ask your dealer to show you one or write for further information to 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


What THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY Stands For 


The Best in Literature The Most Artistic in Typography 
The Most Generous in Quantity The Most Lasting in Value 


- Tell Your Friends About It A Keepable Magazine 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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FLAT CLASP 
Yo cannot obtain the wonderful Flat Clasp—flat as a coin—on any garter except the 
“BRIGHTON.” That's why it’s the best garter at any price. Garter comfort 
and ‘‘ BRIGHTON” Garters are inseparably associated. 
From now until the holidays, you can secure ‘‘BRIGHTON”’ Flat Clasp 
Garters in handsome CHRISTMAS BOXES expressly decorated and prepared 


for the gift season. No extra charge for these special boxes. 
“ BRIGHTON ” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in all standard colors, also 
in fancy striped and figured effects. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR at your dealer’s, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 713 Market St., Dept. “B,” Phila. 


Makers of ‘‘ BRIGHTON ’’ GARTERS, ‘‘ PIONEER’’ SUSPENDERS and * PIONEER”’ BELTS. 





A Proirx WITNEss. 

A witness who was very prolix, tiring the 
patience of the bench, counsel and jury, was 
suddenly asked by Judge Joseph F. Daly, “What 
is your business?” The witness answered, “I 
lead the orchestra at a music hall.” “I thought,” 
responded the Judge, with a weary look at the 
clock, “that you were an expert at _ beating 

In Lighter Vein. 


Tue Donkey Missep Him. 


When the late Senator Evarts was at Wash- 
ington his family spent the greater portion of 


only 
supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 

\ or loses 
its we 
sale 
by all 
dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c. 


C.J.HALEY & CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 
Established 1870. 
The finest line of Fancy-Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


the year on his farm in Vermont. One day he 
received a letter from his youngest daughter, 
which so amused him that he handed it round 
among his colleagues and thus it became public 
property. “Dear papa,” it said, “do come home; 
my donkey is very lonesome without you.” 

In Lighter Vein. 


WHY NOT BECOME AN 
AGENT FOR US? 


We want one good, industrious Solicitor 
for Subscriptions to 


The 
Book News Monthly 


in every town, on a commission basis. 


Write for particulars to 


L. M. BETZOLD 
The Book News Monthly 
Philadelphia 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2. . $3.25—200, 75 

$5. , $8.00—1000. 


(Special designs made to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


mention The Book News Monthly. 
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CLEANING BY The Book That Will 


Vacuum and Compressed Air 


ON OR OFF THE FLOOR : 
AUTOMATIC Arouse the Nation 


CARPET CLEANING & MANF'G CO. pilation of vad opin. 


i th ° 
1208 Chestnut Street ans puabicenaallll 


633-635-637 North Broad Street the day by Amer- 


Ww F ica'é foremost 
RUGS “sz 5s" CARPETS Cathotio~ Cardia! 
Send for Booklet Established 1875 fin: 
CLEA pone . ‘inn ‘ DYED Discourses 


and Sermons 
EnciisH As SHE Is SPOKE. on Various 


A New York man was once chaffing George To ics’ 
Grossmith about the pronunciation of certain ss pe neta 
, ; , . sits e. 1s 
words. Grossmith, very much amused, retorted : in its exposes and trenchant in its analysis of men and 
It’s our language, you know. We invented it things. Its tone is that of the challenge, and for that 
before you were discovered.” The New Yorker 9s whe being widely quoted. 545 pages of keen 
“ ger oa Philosophy 
was not a bit abashed, but paused a moment, For Protestant guidance and information 
then said: “That’s so. Well, I think it’s about as well as for Catholic inspiration. 
time you learned to speak it.” Order YOUR copy today 
In Lighter V ein. Write for table of contents to Baltimore, Md. 
> DEPT. N Gentlemen :—Please send 
John Murphy Co. me ** Discourses and Sermons 


Publishers on Various Subjects.” $1 enc. 
Baltimore 
; Md, 


iegrast by any Man or Boy at Home. Small cost. Send 
rticulars and proof. 








bee’ 2cent stamp for on pe 
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Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 
Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth, of’ New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
JOHN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. mal and Common’‘School Branches. An eminent At®#RT G. HARKNEsS, M. A. 
Professor of English specialist is in charge of every department. Professor of Latin 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 


Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 5, Springfield, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Petticoats 


No article of wearing apparel has ever claimed such a warm spot in 
the hearts of well-dressed women as Heatherbloom Petticoats. 
Heatherbloom has emancipated the wearers of silk petticoats, for it looks 

like silk, feels like silk, has all the swish of silk, wears three times as long 
and costs but a third as much. Where a woman formerly owned but one 
of silk she can now own five of this marvelous fabric that will outsilk silk. 


All the leading stores are showing the smart new Heatherbloom styles 
in all colors, stripes, plaids and silk-embroidered designs. Elaborateness 
of workmanship determines the price—$2 to $8. 


a ‘X 
This silk label GNEp THE! | waistband of 
appears in the ee Y every petticoat 
Heatherbloom by the yard 40c, and every yard guaranteed. 
Displaces silk for linings and drop skirts. 


ters everywhere; 150 shades. 
One Quality only. 


Lining coun- 


Heatherbloom on every yard 


The Most Popular of Linings 


If a fabric is wanted for a garment 
lining, a petticoat, a house or dressing 
own, household draperies, founda- 
ions, pillow covers, or in fact any 
lining use, ask for ““Hydegrade’”’ and 
you will be shown the most compre- 
hensive line of high-quality fabrics 
ever sold under one trade-mark 
name. A weave, a weight, a color, 
for every want. Ask to see the new 
satin weaves in extra light weight. 
15c to 45c a yard and 
every yard guaranteed. 
One hundred shades—36 inches wide. 
Look for Hydegrade on the selvage. 


Send for series of souvenir postals, free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics tym 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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WHAT DOES YOUR POLICY SAY? 


Perhaps your fire insurance policies contain a clause which 
will operate against you after you have been paying premiums 
for years. 

There are many misunderstood and also many unread 
clauses in policies which put the owner under obligations to the 
Insurance Company in case of loss, or which entirely destroy 


the value of the policies. 


It is the duty and the privilege of this office to correct and 
explain such policies, and, as we always adjust losses for our 
clients without charge, in case of fire, we are very careful to 
have the policies properly written. 


ROBERT M. COYLE 423 waxnvt STREET 


INSURANCE BROKER PHILADELPHIA 





EMERSON PIANO 


wie 
Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is = 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so : 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 2 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we : 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 4 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- = 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 5 
upon application. E 
= 
Q 
: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. - - =: - BOSTON 
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IT’S AN INSPIRATION 


a stimulus to original and successful creation—to begin your day 
with a refreshing GILLETTE shave. 
Art and literature are exacting—capricious—only their long- 
suffering votaries with the “infinite capacity for taking pains” eventu- 
ally enjoy favor and its attendant worldly comforts. 
But the GILLETTE Safety Razor impartially presents to all 


complete shaving comfort—more—actual shaving /uxury. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR BLADES NEED 
NO STROPPING—NO HONING 


It’s simply lather and shave ! 


The perfect mechanical construction 


of the GILLETTE renders vibration impossible—there’s never a 


cut, scrape or jar. 


The fatigued mind finds repose and comfort in the refreshment 


afforded by a GILLETTE shave. 


The action of the GILLETTE 


is so smooth and even as to be almost imperceptible. And the 
result—a clear, healthy skin—gratifies even the most critical connois- 


seur of the tonsorial art. 


A GILLETTE shave taken in the brief moments before train 


‘time or a hastily remembered ee leaves your face as 


smooth and well-groomed as after a 


toilet. 


You can ob- 


tain the standard 
set, here shown, 
as well as any of 
our combi- 
nation sets rang- 
ing in price 
from $6.50 to 
$50, at any 
jewelry, sport- 
ing goods, cut- 
lery, hardware 
or drug dealer. 


Gillette 5 


S besiia eins sha fe fs 


= Gillette — 


uxurious and lengthy morning 


This is the 
standard set con- 
sisting of triple 
silver-plated razor, 
twelve double- 
edged blades in 
morocco velvet 
lined case. 


Price $5.00 


We will send 
you catalog of our 
complete Tie on 
request. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


260 Kimball Building 


BOSTON 


260 Times Building 
NEW YORK 


260 Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO 
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Young hearts dreaming forward, - 
Old hearts dreaming back,’ i 


“Catt and recall their 


E  Arappiest hours of 
se Life in the music of 


a AN GELUS PAYER PIANO 


|: is almost universally conceded: by musicians and others that this wonder- 





ful instrument presents by far the most promising possibilities for the ren- 

dering of pleasingly artistic music. Now its superiority has been carried 
forward still another step, through the: introduction of the ARTISTYLE 
- system of expression characters with: which the Melodant-Ahgelus rolls are 
marked. In this new method of roll-marking the performer is provided with 
a guide to correct playing, simple and easily understood, which renders 
impossible the chance of misinterpretation.” Reading the ARTISTYLE roll 
anyone, even though a novice in playing,” may attain.a degree of musical 
proficiency equal in every way to that of-the most experienced hand-performer. 


Hear and Play the ANGELUS instruments yourself. Write us 


for address of your nearest representative and free booklet. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. . | 
MERIDEN, Conn. Established 1876. Regent House, ‘Regent St., LONDON. 
-_— — ae —-— - -- _- — —_——_ — — 
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Harper & Brothers 


Fiction Just Issued 


THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Lady Rose’s daughter—Kittie Ashe—indeed, all of Mrs. Ward's 
women pale before the white fire of the spirit of Diana Mallory. Young, a high-minded, 
sweet-hearted, she is brought with brutal suddenness into cruel knowledge affecting her dead 
young mother. The mother's name is still in public memory infamous. sv ust before the blow 
strikes, Diana Mallory is betrothed to the man she loves. And the man— mene illustrations in 
sepia from the original paintings by W. Hatherell, R I, Post 8vo, cloth e $1.50 


A SPIRIT IN PRISON 
By ROBERT HICHENS. Here is at last another ‘‘Garden of Allah’’—a book with all the atmos- 
pheric power of Hichens’ great masterpiece. A SPIRIT IN PRISON isa new wonder work with 
the charm of a fresh new story. Thescene is Italy. Human love is as sunny as its skies, andthe 
bursts of passion are like the sudden storms that break over its blue lakes. Italy’ s veople, its 
shores and islands, are brought to all but sight and sound in these pages. The love story involves 
an English woman, her husband and her peered ina sripping bib ts heepipotataaane Post 8vo, 
cloth " . ; A $1.75 


THE SHADOW WORLD 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Do the dead speak tothe living? This work of Mr. Garland'’s—a veri- 
table wonder story—is a most exciting reply to the question, An ar, convincing and 
wonderfully entertaining work. Post 8vo, cloth ° - ° . $1.35 


GILBERT secegee 
By WILL HARBEN. The triangle of love has not been drawn in just this way before. Mr. 
Harben fie set about finding the truth of it. The story is laid ina Georgia village. With 
frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth . ° ° . é ‘ ; ; $1 50 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By NoRMAN DuNCAN Set in the romantic laud of Labrador, among the people the author 
knows so well, and eloquent with strong passions, these stories are of the order that has set 
Mr. Duncan’s name apart in fiction. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth A ‘ . $1.50 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 


By W.H. MALLocK. Thecentral figure is a young - who isa antes of the heen ~~ 
child and the sophisticated woman. Post 8vo, cloth ° ‘ $1.50 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
A novel by Twelve Authors: William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, John Kendrick 
Bangs, Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, Mary Stewart Cutting, Alice Brown, Henry van Dyke, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Elizabeth Jordan, Edith — Mary Heaton Vorse, Henry James. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth . : : : $1.50 


THE WITCHING HOUR 


of AvuGusTus THoMAS. This story, made from the play of the same name, is filled with the light 
a new idea—telepathy and mental suggestion. A dramatic and beautiful love story—as great 
a novel asa play. Illustrated with eight photographs from the play. Post 8vo, cloth ‘ $1.50 


THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE 


By the author of ‘The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ A more dramatic novel in point of swift 
action than any this author has a written. Illustrated in color “— see a made by the 
author. Post 8vo, cloth a ; ° Net, $1.50 


THE TOY SHOP—A Tale of Lincoln 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY. The kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a 
glimpse of glorytothe eyes. Thereis Lincoln visiting a toy shop in the gloam of a winter evening 
to buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old toy-maker, who unconsciously 
wrings the over-burdened President's ‘heart. Pictorial cover in colors. 16mo, cloth, Ve?, 50 cents 


MANY KINGDOMS 
By ELIZABETH JORDAN. These stories command attention because they possess rational plots, 
genuine character, and adroit literary workmanship. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth ‘ $1.50 


THE BACHELOR AND THE BABY 


By MARGARET CAMERON. An ee ae itn: Penns of the few that make you chuckle all 
the way through. 16mo, cloth ‘ , 50 cents 


THE GENIAL IDIOT 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. The same hand that has cheered and pleased hundreds of thousands 
in ‘‘Coffee and Repartee’’ and ‘‘ A House-boat on the Styx.”’ 16mo, cloth e $1.25 
DAVIE AND ELISABETH 


By MURIEL CAMPBELL Dyar, A New one couple about whom a sweetly sy aeerenes story 
is woven. Post 8vo, cloth : ; ‘ $1.00 





TIMES PRINTING HOUSB 
PHILADELPHIA 





